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PREFACE. 



It is said that Dr. Samuel Johnson once read the 
Book of Ruth from manuscript to a company of fashion- 
able people in London. Whereupon their admiration 
was so excited that they requested to know where he 
had obtained so exquisite a story. The author of the 
following chapters does not imagine that a similar 
ignorance of this charming pastoral can be found in any 
fashionable or many unfashionable circles at the present 
day. Nevertheless, he has the conviction that the Book 
of Ruth is a somewhat neglected portion of Scripture, 
and that it contains invaluable lessons set in a most 
attractive form, which are specially applicable to modem 
times. With that conviction he wrote, as Lectures for a 
Week-Night Service, the successive chapters of this 
volume. Considerable, interest was excited by them from 
the first, and continued unabated till the close, and a 
general desire has been expressed that they should be 
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published in their entirety. This is now done, and the 
writer requests all readers to remember that his purpose 
throughout has been a practical one, and to judge the 
work accordingly. If the counsels contained in this book 
prove of service in Christian families, then the end for 
which it is printed will be attained and the author will 
sincerely rejoice. 

WILLIAM BRADEN. 
Kin^s Weigh Souse Chapel, London. 
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The Beautiful Gleanef^ 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FAMILY HISTORY. 

" Man's sociality of nature evinces itself by this one fact . . . 
the unspeakable delight he takes in biography." — Carlyle, 

" Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide." — Milton, 

The old Hebrew story contained in this book is, without 
exception, one of the most beautiful to be found in the 
whole of the Old Testament Scriptures. It would be 
waste of time to praise what is universally admitted to be 
above all praise. Its simplicity, sweetness, and pathos ; 
its numerous pictures of kindness, affection, industry, 
faith, and humility, charm every reader. In our youth we 
follow the fascinating story with eager interest, until with 
a sigh of relief we see the beautiful gleaner married to 
the generous husbandman, Boaz. In more advanced 
years the light of experience reveals to us those grand 
illustrations of Divine providence which it so richly dis- 
plays. 

Two circumstances call for special preliminary remarks, 
as they contribute to the interest of this tender little bio- 
graphy. First, the story concerns common events and 
common people. There is no war, or murder, or intrigue, 

I 
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2 The Beautiful Gleaner. 

no sensationalism, to excite popular wonder. It is a quiet, 
genial history of incidents in family life, though poverty, 
love, and marriage are essential elements in the plot. 
Secondly, the chief character is a woman — a heathen 
woman, — ^who is held up as a model to all time, worthy of 
imitation. 

An old writer, Bernard, says, " Though a woman was 
the mother of all man's misery, yet of a woman came 
salvation to bring us out of that estate unto grace and 
glory ; and for women's comfort God of His mercy hath 
been pleased to make their sex renowned in many ex- 
amples. . . . Are there not whole books of Scripture 
dedicated to their names, as this of Ruth and the other of 
Esther, for an eternal remembrance of them ? Thus does 
she become a singular encouragement unto virtue and 
godliness." Thus the quaint preacher, with true manly 
chivalry, sees Divine compensation to Eve's daughters for 
their mother's disgrace. We also shall be prepared to 
learn and appreciate whatever lessons the story of this 
woman's life may teach. 

Th^ writer of it is unknown. No name is attached to 
the book. Samuel the Prophet, however, is generally 
accredited with the authorship. It is pleasant to think 
that we may be indebted for it to so noble a man, alike 
brave and wise, strong in resolve and earnest in piety. 
We picture him finding a hallowed recreation amid his 
harassing national labours, in the composition of this 
exquisite pastoral idyll. The contrast between the tur- 
moil of public affairs and these genial scenes of rural 
quietness and domestic affection, must have proved pecu- 
liarly refreshing to his anxious mind. Great men have 
often thus relaxed their overstrained energies, and found 
rest in change. We recal Sir Philip Sydney writing his 
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" Arcadia," and Sir Thomas More ,his '* Utopia," and 
Milton his " Paradise Lost/' and Burke his treatise on 
" The Sublime and the Beautiful ; " while in our own day 
a late Lord Derby translates '' Homer," and Mr. Disraeli 
indulges in fiction, and the present Premier, Mr. Glad- 
stone, writes ps^ers on the latest controversies concerning 
our Saviour, while engaged in the strife of political war- 
fare. It assuredly adds to the charm of the story to sup- 
pose that Ruth was the composition of the great states- 
man, Samuel.. 

The daii. of the writing is likewise unkmwfK It was at 
least many years after the recorded events happened, for 
the writer looks back on the days when "the Judges 
ruled," and he refers (chap. iv. 7) to customs common in 
Ruth's days, which had become antiquated at the time he 
wrote. As David's name is mentioned, the probability is 
that Samuel wrote it in the early part of that King's 
reign. But we need not be specially curious to solve the 
question of either authorship or date, though we could 
have honoured the historian for his work's sake. But 
the book is valuable; gold is gold, though we remain 
ignorant of the date of its coinage. 

The purpose for which it was written can be easily ascer- 
tained. It is a supplement to the Book of the Judges, 
and an introduction to that of Samuel. Neither of these 
gives an account of David's ancestors ; this omission our 
story supplies. Ruth was that glorious king's great- 
grandmother. Now, unless we had known this, and also 
that Boaz was of the house of Judah, it would have been 
impossible to verify the prophecy that Christ the Messiah 
should descend from that Royal tribe. This is one pro- 
minent historical purpose — to announce David's ancestrv. 
and, consequently, to prove that the Saviour was a " " 
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4 The Beautiful Gleaner. 

of the tribe of Judah." And what an attractive picture 
of those ancestors it is ! What uprightness and single- 
ness of heart, what piety and modesty and purity of life 
are found to characterise them ! Though it was not 
accounted a flattering distinction, but quite the reverse, 
to have heathen progenitors, yet if any character could 
effectively destroy this deeply-rooted prejudice, then that 
of the gentle and loving Ruth must do it. She might 
have belonged to a poor, accursed Gentile race, but 
in personal character she was as noble as any woman to 
be found amongst the Jews. An enemy, capable of such 
meanness, might reproach the great King with the lowness 
of his origin, but David had no cause to be ashamed of 
his great-grandmother. May it not be said, in passing, 
that no man or woman worthy of the name ought to be 
ashamed of parents or friends because of their humble 
birth or small fortune ? Some exquisite people never re- 
member having had grandparents — indeed, they hardly 
know their own fathers and mothers, almost professing to 
be like Melchisedec. It is very strange. But the reason 
is not far to seek. Their parents were " in trade " — kept 
shop — and that is so extremely vulgar. '* Tell it not in 
Gath ; publish it not in the gates of Askelon ! " But, 
though they make pretensions of family descent, and 
repudiate the acquaintance of companions of earlier 
days, and never mention the stock from which they came, 
the fact is told and published, everybody knows it, and 
society laughs in its sleeve at their self-delusion and 
vanity. I trust none here need a warning against so 
pitiable a weakness. If you are a polished corner-stone 
in the temple of society, don't be ashamed of the rugged 
quarry whence you were hewn. If your predecessors 
were honest, upright. God-fearing men and women, what 
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matters it if they moved in lowly circles, and their 
grammar was not altogether according to the strictest rales 
ofLindley Murray? Though unknown to courts and polite 
life, they were of the trae nobility, and, like David, you may 
plead their characters as an argument in prayer before 
God : " O Lord, traly I am Thy servant ; I am Thy ser- 
vant, and the son of Thy handmaid^ 

Various other reasons for the writing of this sweet tale 
of trae life have been given, some supposing that it was 
intended to teach the obligation of the marriage law, 
and others to widen the charity ^f the people towards the 
hated foreigner. Doubtless it may produce both these 
results, but at least we may see in it this— that first 
through Rahab, the wife of Salmon, and then through 
Ruth, the wife of Boaz, the Messiah on the mother's side 
was of Gentile origin ; and thus " the wall of partition is 
broken down," both Jew and Gentile are made " one in 
Jesus Christ." So much of preliminary remark has been 
necessary to clear the ground before proceeding to dis- 
cuss •* the family history." 

The period when the story opens it is somewhat difficult to 
decide. The first verse informs us that it was " in the 
days when the judges raled," before Israel was permitted 
to have a king. As there were thirteen of these judges 
between Joshua and Eli, whose jurisdiction extended over 
four or ^^Q centuries, it is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty which are particularly referred to here. But as 
" there was famine in the land " at the time, it may be 
surmised as the same which is so vividly described in the 
Book of Judges (6th chap.) ; when " the children of Israel 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and the Lord delivered 
them into the hand of Midian seven years. And the ha-^ "" 
of Midian prevailed against Israel, and because of 
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Midianities the children of Israel made them the dens 
which are in the mountains, and caves, and strongholds. 
And so it was, when Israel had sown, that the Midianites 
came np, and the Amalekites and the children of the 
East, even they came up against them ; and they encamped 
against them, and destroyed the increase of the earth, till 
thou come unto Gaza, and lellt no sustenance for Israel, 
neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass. And Israel was greatly 
impoverished because of the Midianites." Now, if this 
were the famine spoken of in this first verse, then the 
family history is connected with the judgeship of Gideon. 
But leaving that undecided, through imperfect informa- 
tion, yet our interest in the family remains undiminished. 
Look at the family group pictured in the second verse. 
There are four — father, mother, and two sons ; Elimelech 
and his wife Naomi, with their two lads, Mahlon and 
Chilion. The names are thoroughly Jewish, and are rich 
in meaning. Elimelech was a grand name for a pious 
man ; it means, ** My God is King." The mother is called 
Naomi, " the gracious," or *' sweetness." Mahlon means 
*' weakly," and Chilion " pining " or " wasting," referring 
probably to their bodily condition, for as they both died 
young, it is possible they were ailing from their birth. But 
it is noteworthy that in those olden times parents were 
accustomed to give their children names according to 
some peculiarity in their circumstances, or in the fond 
hope that the special virtue implied in the name might be 
developed in after life. Isaac's first-bom is Esau, because 
of the redness of his skin. Moses in exile calls his son 
Gershom, " for," he said, ** I have been a stranger in a 
strange land." The custom is dying out in these modem 
times. Parents give children names without inquiring the 
meaning; the sound is more to them than the sense. 
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But there may be more involved, for good or evil, in the 
old custom than we suppose. Shakespeare asks, " What's 
in a name ? A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet." True, but as an American writer points out, 
** The influence of names in the formation of character is 
probably much greater than is usually imagined, and 
deserves the special attention of parents in their bestow- 
ment. Children should be taught that the circumstances 
of their bearing the names of good men or women who 
have lived before them, constitutes an obligation upon 
them to imitate or perpetuate their virtues." It does not 
follow that the desired result will be obtained, yet it may 
be an influence, and at least the name, if contrasting 
with the life, will be a constant rebuke. Absalom means 
** father's peace;" but the young man broke his father's 
beart. Solomon called his son Rehoboam, "an enlarger," 
but he reduced the kingdom instead of enlarging it. At 
the present day men baptized Martin Luther by their Pro- 
testant parents are found ministering at the altar of Rome. 
It may be good to recal great examples by means of chil- 
dren's names, but there is danger lest it should only sug- 
gest the miserable ironical contrast between the real hero 
and his unfortunate namesake. Some men have been 
crushed for life under the curse of a big name. Perhaps 
the best advice is. Take care that names be sensible rather 
than ambitious. Of the previous history of the four per- 
sons whose names have suggested these remarks we know 
nothing, except that they lived at Bethlehem- Judah, so 
distinguished because there was another Bethlehem near 
2ebulon. It means "the House of Bread," from the 
abundance of corn-fields surrounding it ; the inhabitants 
were called Ephrathites. It is situated about ten mi les 
from Jerusalem. Many scenes connected with it spring 
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into the memory. It was there that Jacob fed his sheep. 
It was there that Rachel died. Above all, centuries after,, 
it was there that the grandest event in human history 
occurred, for there " God was made manifest in the fleshy' 
bringing •' peace on earth, goodwill to men." 

At this noteworthy place lived these four persons, pro- 
bably in comparatively comfortable circumstances, neither 
very rich nor very poor, cultivating their fields, husbanding 
their store. Trouble, however, finds its way into the 
quietest spots — no doors can exclude it. And frequently 
the loss which seems the least probable to happen is the 
one that comes. The man who has never known a paii> 
is paralysed in an hour. Wealth that seemed boundless 
suddenly takes to itself wings. The disease least feared 
makes the first attack. Bethlehem, " the house of bread," is 
smitten by a famine, and with it the whole land suffers. 
Nothing could be more serious. There were no supplies- 
Unlike ourselves, who can trade with every land on the 
face of the globe, and supply our deficiencies with the- 
superabundance of their harvests, the Israelites were sur^ 
rounded by foes, who not only would not help them, but 
assisted to starve them out. Doubtless, at first, hope 
said that the next crop would be a success ; when that 
failed, the next could not; but no change came; the cry 
for bread was rising ; death threatened. The poor felt 
the stroke at once, the rich later on, but all suffered. 

Probably this family held on, trusting that prosperity 
would again smile, but it came not, and hope faded away. 
What were they to do ? Terrible question ! Crops gone, 
cattle gone, starvation stared them in the face. Oh ! it 
is an awful thing when a family is compelled to consult 
together as these were. No more fearful question can 
human beings put to one another than this : — ** What are 
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we to do to keep alive ? " Some present may, in part, have 
understood this. You have been reduced to the last coin 
and the last loaf, and when these were gone, you knew not 
where to look for help. It has been unspeakably hard, 
and you have learned by bitter experience the need of 
that prayer so often uttered by thoughtless lips, " Give us 
this day our daily bread." People do not understand 
that petition until there is no bread in the house and no 
money to purchase it. That is the hour of faith. But 
whatever personal trials may have been, thank God 1 
national starvation has been unknown. May we never 
need a similar judgment of famine to remind us that it is 
the Divine Father's hand which fills us with the finest 
of the wheat, " and crowns the year with His goodness." 

Bui what has come of the consultation ? They have re- 
solved to leave their native land, to cross the Jordan, and 
live for a time in the heathen land of Moab, where no 
famine had brought its desolations. This determination 
shows the depth of their distress. People do not leave 
their country for a mere whim. To forsake the homestead 
where the boys were born, to bid farewell to familiar, 
well-tried friends, to leave the spot made sacred by 
religious worship for a heathen country — it is hard 1 
very hard ! Elimelech and Naomi must have felt this. 
Tears would rush into the strong man's eyes, though he 
tried hard " to act like a man." His wife wished to be 
brave, but those preparations for leaving almost broke 
her heart. Probably the lads cared little, anything was 
better than starvation, and then it was a splendid chance 
to see the world. It is only as the years go by that we 
sing with tremulous voice, deep with feeling, the old 
strain, *' Home, sweet home, there is no place like home." 
To a true patriot there is no country like his own country, 
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and he counts it his greatest misfortune to be compelled 
to depart from it. Brethren, as you see the groups of 
emigrants leaving England for some foreign country, 
think kindly of them, and send after them an honest 'wish 
for good, that shall sound like a prayer in the listening 
ears of heaven. 

Well, these four, exiled by poverty or want, leave 
Bethlehem. The question has been raised whether they did 
right. Many doubt it, and denounce their conduct as 
sinful. Some absurdly trace it to Elimelech's desire for 
wealth. Poor man ! to suffer want in his life, and be 
maligned after death. It is a cruel fate. Others have 
argued that if all the people had gone, Bethlehem 
would have been depopulated. But the same result 
would have ensued if they had remained, viz., depopula- 
tion by starvation, with no chance, in that case, of return. 
Moreover, if a land cannot support a people, they have 
no special duty to remain for its sake ; it is the plainest 
sign that they ought to go. Life is the first thing. God 
wishes no man to starve, and if his circumstances are 
such that by remaining in them he will suffer want and 
death, his path is clear, he must depart. Bishop Hall 
quaintly says, " The Creator and Possessor of the earth 
hath not confined any man to his necessary destruction." 
It may be our duty, in order to save ourselves from 
pecuniary difficulty, to sever even the dearest ties. I 
deem it utterly unjust to Elimelech to call him " faith- 
less," to describe him as " unregenerate," and "spiri- 
tually dead," and " a hardened worldling," all of which 
epithets have been freely flung at his memory, because he 
quitted, or rather was driven out of Bethlehem. Men in 
snug parsonages, with good livings, writing commentaries, 
should try and put themselves in this man's place before 
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they slander his character, or attempt to draw a spiritual 
lesson to his disadvantage. Both husband and wife doubt- 
less regretted the step, and realised its danger ; but the 
truth contained in Elimelech's name was their comfort, 
*' my God is King," and beneath that over-sheltering pre- 
sence they were safe everywhere. 

These involuntary emigrants hoped to return speedily, 
when times were better. Little did they dream that three 
out of the four would be lying in their graves before ten 
years had passed. Their farewell was a final one. Oh ! 
those plans of ours, what folly they appear to us when we 
look back to see how one touch has ruined them all. Our 
designs always need " if the Lord will" written right across 
the face of them. 

The story grows intensely sad. After a short residence 
in Moab Elimelech dies. He had gone out to save his 
life in the land of plenty, and there loses it. Naomi is 
left, smitten by a blow which only those who have felt its 
weight can understand. The strong arm gone, no earthly 
prop left for her womanly weakness to lean upon. No 
dear counsellor in the hour of perplexity, no close friend 
who can share alike the grief and joy, none to sympathise 
with those domestic felicities or sorrows that make up life 
at home. A widow! how much that word means. A 
poor lone woman to stand and battle with a hard world. 
It is a bitter lot. The Divine Father so regards it. For 
He takes special care of these sorrowing ones, and has 
left wondrously tender promises to gladden their life and 
strengthen their heart. Let me remind any widows here 
to-night of the glorious sources of consolation opened to 
them in God's Word. Even under the old dispensation 
special protection was granted and special provision made 
for them. Command was sternly given, ** Ye shall not 
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aiBict any widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them 
in any wise, and they cry at all unto Me, I will surely hear 
their cry ; and My mouth shall wax hot, and I will kill 
you with the sword." God is described as "executing 
the judgment of the fatherless and widow." The widow 
was to have provisions, her raiment was not to be taken in 
pledge. The worst man was he who did no good to the 
widow, and the height of benevolence was to make " the 
widow's heart to sing for joy." We are commanded in 
the New Testament " to honour widows that are widows 
indeed, and to relieve them." "Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this — to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
unspotted from the world." What comfort for those who 
mourn in silence their irreparable loss ! Surely such 
cannot but respond with fullest confidence to the loving 
invitation of Him who says, " Let thy widows trust in 
Me." 

To-night we proceed no further with this touching 
story, only reminding ourselves in the presence of that 
family sorrow that Death may meet us everywhere, in any 
land, in all circumstances ; we cannot escape. We often 
change our residences to get out of its clutch, but it 
comes. Plenty, riches, moderate means, or great careful- 
ness do not prevent its intrusion. Its shadow falls on 
every home sooner or later. Let us be prepared for it — 
prepared by full faith in Christ, that, believing in Him, 
the voice of Death shall sound like His welcome voice^ 
calling us to the heavenly home. Remember, die where 
we may, heaven is near to every country. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MARRIAGES AND BEREAVEMENTS. 

" A man and his wife should be like the two wheels of a chariot." — 
Hindoo Proverb, 

Death, " put our lives so far apart, 

We cannot hear each other speak." — Tennyson, 

Naomi is left a widow in a land of strangers and heathens. 
Bereavements at home are sorrowful enough, even when 
the tenderest sympathy beams from the eyes of friends, 
and all those gentle healing agencies which love has ever 
at command are striving to bind up the broken heart. But 
to bury one's precious dead in a foreign country, away 
from all the blessed associations of home, is a test under 
which the strongest spirit may well bow down. Thus this 
stricken woman must have felt. But her sorrow was not 
unmitigated, for she still had her two sons to cheer her 
otherwise lonesome life. It is a divine relief to a widowed 
mother when she can lean her weakness on the' stalwart 
strength of some noble, true-hearted son, while he feels it 
his highest and purest privilege to contribute all that lies 
in his power to cherish her through all the remaining 
years of life. That union of motherly clinging love and 
reverential filial strength can be seen in many a household 
among us at the present day. New joys, however, were 
in store for Naomi, for some additions were soon about to 
be made to the lessened number in their home. This 
introduces us to — 

The marriage of the two sons. The story informs us that 
" they took them wives of the women of Moab." Thij 
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important step appears to have been taken after their 
father Elimelech's death. Doubtless by that time the lads 
had attained to the years of manhood, and were naturally 
desirous to enhance their own comfort. And thus the 
world moves on — deaths and marriages, marriages and 
deaths. The household which to-day mourns as though 
all joy had taken flight for ever, to-morrow resounds with 
the laughter of many voices at a new-born happiness. The 
faces all tear-stained yesterday are bright with smiles to- 
day. The bell which slowly tolled the funeral knell an 
hour ago, now rings out the joyous wedding-chime. So 
it must be, so it ought to be. Probably life would lose 
half its beauty but for this alternation of shadow and sun- 
shine; at least, this we know, that human hearts need 
both the darkness and the light, or they will not grow to 
that perfection of truth and purity which God has designed 
they shall attain. Elimelech died, the sons married. It 
is a simple statement, yet a whole world of change is in- 
volved in it for that small household. 

No doubt it is a truism to say that in any case marriage 
is a solemn thing. We smile and jest over it ; the prospect 
of a wedding always awakens good-humoured remark ; 
festivities appropriately accompany the celebration ; yet we 
cannot lose sight of the grave importance of the event 
itself. Two human beings of differing temperament and 
education stand before God and clasp hands, covenanting 
" to be faithful even unto death." Henceforth the making 
or the marring of each other's happiness rests with that 
husband and wife. Henceforth they are bound by a tie 
strong as the law itself, and no discovery of incompati- 
bility of character, no change of temporal circumstances, 
no mere inconveniences of position, only distinct criminal 
acts, can " put asunder " "whatGod hath joined together." 
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Well, therefore, does the service declare that it should 
'' not be taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, 
. . . but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God." 

But we return to the personages before us, although it is 
my intention to digress in this lecture into some further 
discussion on the delicate theme of marriage. Mahlon 
married Ruth, and Chilion married Orpah. Little is 
known of either of these maidens. Perhaps they were 
sisters ; nothing, however, is said, and the parents' names 
are not mentioned. There is a legend that Ruth was the 
daughter of the King of Moab, bat that sounds like the 
invention of some ingenious person who was anxious to 
prove that she was respectable enough to be the ances- 
tress of the great Jewish King. One thing, however, is 
clear : both were natives of Moab, and both were heathen. 
Indeed, both appear to have remained heathen all the 
time Naomi's family continued in the land. For the 
mother-in-law, when leaving the country, urges Ruth to 
go back to " her gods," as Orpah had done. ** Behold, 
thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people and unto 
her gods — return thou after thy sister-in-law." Thus> 
Orpah was a heathen at our last glimpse of her, and pro- 
bably Ruth's decision to become a Jewish proselyte was 
made only when she resolved to go with Naomi to 
Bethlehem. 

The question is asked, Were these two young men right in 
marrying heathen women ? Some writers affirm that they 
were justified, others deny it. A plausible case can be 
made out in their favour. Their great distance from 
Bethlehem; the absence of Jewish maidens; the uncer- 
tainty of their return ; their naturally diminished interest 
in their native land, arising from long residence in Moab ; 
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the fact that there was no distinct commandment against 
marrying a Moabitess, though there was against marrying 
a Canaanite — all seem good reasons pleading on their 
behalf. Moreover, Boaz married Ruth afterwards with- 
out compunction, and God blessed the woman, making 
her the great-grandmother of David and the ancestress of 
Christ. Now, admitting the force of much of this as an 
extenuation of the act, yet I cannot believe that the young 
men were absolutely clear of blame. All excuse we would 
willingly make for them, and rejoice that God overruled 
their act for ultimate good, still they seem to me to have 
erred. We cannot forget that this nation, which had 
sprung from Lot's eldest daughter, was under a curse, and 
the command in Deut. xxiii. 3 shows how strictly the 
Moabites were excluded from the Jews: **An Ammonite 
or Moabite shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord." Later on Ezra tell us, in the 9th chapter of his 
history, that when he heard of the commingling of the 
people with the heathen, " I rent my garment and my man- 
tle, and plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied." This was the Oriental method 
of expressing uttermost horror and dismay. There can 
be no doubt that to marry a heathen was considered a sin 
in the eyes of the Jew, and these young men, judged by 
the customs and laws of the time, cannot fairly stand 
acquitted. 

Here, probably, a difficult practical question is started 
in your minds ; it is this. Should a professing Christian 
marry one who makes no such profession ? The practical 
answer to an inquirer would be, ** Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin;*' in other words, if you are not firmly con- 
vinced that the step is right, then for you to take it is to 
sin. But it will be asked, What does the New Testament 
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say ? Does it lay down any law ? I answer candidly I 
cannot discover any direct utterance on the subject. 
Paul's warning (2 Cor. vi. 14), "Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers, for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness ? and what communion 
hath light with darkness?" though often quoted against 
such mixed marriages, does not specifically refer to them. 
People have been misled by that word " yoked." The 
apostle is arguing and exhorting concerning the whole 
relationship of life, specially urging that the Christian 
Church should be separated from heathen associations. 
The principle is general, but we say the greater includes 
the less, therefore marriage must be implied in this broad 
injunction, for no connection is more intimate than that. 
If it be a law applicable to the entire life and its friend- 
ships it peculiarly touches marriage. 

But it may be answered, ** Times have changed ; the 
broad line of demarcation between believer and unbeliever 
no longer exists. Heathen are not found among us, 
while those not professedly Christian are as moral antf 
reputable in life as those who make a distinct profession.. 
Indeed, they can hardly be designated unbelievers.'*" 
Such a representation is, no doubt, true. The lines 
have faded considerably between what is known as^ 
the Church and the world, arising, I think, from a 
mutual movement towards each other; the world is 
more formally Christian, and the Church more openly 
worldly. Consequently, many can see no wrong, no in- 
consistency, no loss of spiritual privilege in marrying one- 
who appears to be everything but a professor of religion. 
Now, this wide difference between the circumstances of 
the primitive Church and our own, must be taken into 
account when forming a decisive judgment on this per- 

2 
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sonal question. I feel loth to lay down a positive law 
where no such law can be sustained by the word of Scrip- 
ture. It is a great wrong to burden consciences with anxiety, 
by asserting that any course of conduct is sinful if the 
vexed matter is fairly open to doubt, for assuredly time 
will bring a terrible reaction, when not only will the 
questionable law be considered a bugbear held up by 
ignorant and bigoted teachers to frighten the timid, and 
so be utterly rejected, but sacred principles, of which 
there is no doubt, will be disputed and flung aside also. 

This, however, I am prepared to maintain, that mixed 
marriages are eminently inexpedient and very dangerous. 
Whether Scripture speaks or is silent, the facts of life 
cannot be denied. They abundantly testify that a want 
of mutual religious convictions between husband and wife 
injuriously affects their sacred relationship. True mar- 
riage rests on common admiration and sympathy, it is the 
union of hearts in the bonds of holiest love. If, however, 
religion, which concerns the deepest emotions and noblest 
thoughts, is excluded, the union of the two natures is dis- 
astrously incomplete, the real foundation of married life 
becomes fearfully insecure. A husband may love his wife 
because of her beautiful face or figure, her gentle manners, 
her intellectual gifts, her housewifely skill, but that love 
is meagre, partial, unsatisfactory ; the richest chords of the 
soul remain untouched. If he be a devout man, serving 
Christ, that which he esteems the best thing in life she 
does not possess. The same is true on the other side. A 
Christian woman may feel that her husband is a noble 
man, but if -he be not religious, he is not everything to 
her ; she is perpetually craving sympathy which he can- 
not give. There is .no union of soul. Then the hin- 
drances and sorrows that spring from this spiritual isola- 
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tion are incalculable. The beautiful word "helpmeet" 
has no application in such a case. Man and wife do not 
understand each other, they look at numberless experi- 
ences from opposite stand-points, words of strife often 
follow, motives are imputed, sometimes sneers at saintli- 
ness are uttered on the one side and denunciations of god- 
lessness on the other, which leave wounds behind them 
not soon healed. 'It is no secret, but a well-known fact, 
that multitudes of family quarrels arise because of this 
want of spiritual union, and the highest aspirations of 
the godly soul are perpetually thwarted by it. 

Therf, how perplexing is the education of the children. 
The parents examples do not agree, and while the example 
of one would lead them to an early consecration, the conduct 
of the other nullifies that holy desire. If children, with 
their keen eyes and sure instincts, see one parent indif- 
ferent to religion, they will naturally conclude that they 
may neglect it too. I say solemnly that to marry an un- 
believing husband or wife may involve the future destiny 
of the offspring. If the children grow up in the fear of 
God it will be in spite of the bad example of one parent • 
at home. 

It will be said that many wed hoping to produce a change. 
By quiet influence and prayer they may be instrumental in 
the conversion of the beloved one. This is a beautiful 
hope, but most delusive. Is there any regular succession 
of instances of such change that can be quoted to sus- 
tain the hope ? Is there one ? There may be, but their 
fewness contrasts most painfully with the multitude of 
cases of failure. The religious influence in most in- 
stances is less after marriage than before. The wife has 
not the power in this respect that the sweetheart had. It 
is of no avail to conceal the truth. Words of tender 
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admonition and entreaty uttered in the sunny days of early 
love sounded very sweet, it was pleasant to hear preach- 
ing from such lips, but after marriage the charm strangely , 
disappears, and the same words irritate and are pronounced 
" a bore." Moreover, the believing wife or husband then 
finds it more difficult to speak upon these themes, lest 
the answer should be some cruel taunt about inconsistency. 
The temper indulged in a few days before will be remem- 
bered, and the fear of some reproach for it will produce 
silence about religion. Why, every one of us finds it far 
easier to address comparative strangers about Christ and 
their duty to Him, than to teach our own households. 
The home friends know our failings, and may ask what 
religion has done for us. They do not and cannot appre- 
ciate our passionate, tearful struggles against these up- 
risings of evil ; what they can see is that we are not perfect. 
All this makes it hard to " begin at home." Therefore, I 
repeat, mixed marriages are inexpedient and very dan- 
gerous. If I speak to any whose choice is yet to be made, 
let me entreat them to ponder these considerations. If 
we leap designedly into the dark, we may not be able, 
even with much repentance and deep sorrow, to reach the 
light through all the rest of life. Decision for God is the 
great pre-requisite for a happy and useful marriage, far 
better than the most charming beauty, the grandest en- 
dowments of intellect, or the greatest abundance of 
wealth. 

Before concluding this subject of marriage, permit me 
another remark springing out of this incident. It 
is said these young men ^Uook them wives'^ Now, 
some ingenious persons suppose that the phrase im- 
plies that what they did was contrary to Naomi, 
the mother's, wish. The evidence of disobedience is 
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not clear, though it may be remembered that the usual 
Eastern custom was for parents to obtain husbands and 
wives for their children. Doubtless we prefer our own 
custom of suiting ourselves. We disdain the idea of 
being transferred to any individual, however fair, or in- 
telligent, or rich. Personal choice and personal responsi- 
bility must always be associated. If our selection is bad, 
the blame as well as the results are our own ; if good, 
we can take credit to ourselves for keen power of discern- 
ment. But allowing all such desirable liberty, no wise 
man or woman should take such a step without the advice 
or consent of parents. If the choice be admirable, they 
will bestow their blessing ; if not, their warning may pre- 
vent a life-long misery. There may be exceptions to this 
course, but they are exceptions. Where it is not followed, 
most painful severances of family feeling frequently ensue. 
** Honour thy father and thy mother " in this as in all 
other matters. A parent's smile is the sweetest sunshine, 
and a parent's benediction the richest music for a wedding 
morning. Happy are the man and woman who, loving 
the same God, stand at His altar vowing with trembling 
and prayerful lips to cling to each other " for better or 
for worse," " until death do them part," and then go forth, 
amid the devout blessings of sincere friends, strong in 
each other's love, to meet and to share together the joy 
and the sorrow, the work and the rest, which await them 
in the highway of life. As we look upon them in the 
blissful light of that sunny morning, tears of gladness fill 
our eyes, and we exclaim '* The Lord bless you and keep 
you. The Lord make His face to shine upon you and be 
gracious unto you," even in every step of your earthly 
way ; and by-and-by may you stand clasping inseparable 
hands in the eternal home, uttering the anthem of your 
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thanksgiving to Him who inspired that mutual love which 
has made your united lives a hallowed and beautiful thing. 

But the scene changes. The union of these two young 
men with their Moabitish wives was not a lengthened one ; 
it ended prematurely, and I have now to speak briefly on 
the death of the two sons. Listen to the simple pathos of 
the story, " And they dwelled there about ten years. And 
Mahlon and Chilion died also both of them ; and the 
woman was left of her two sons and her husband." The 
desolation of bereavement was never more vividly pictured 
than by these touching phrases. Whether this was ten 
years of married life, or included the whole period of this 
family's residence in Moab, is uncertain. Probably the 
latter. We are not informed also of the cause of death ; 
some, with a presumptuous and daring speculation in the 
region of Divine judgments, pronounce it to have been a 
punishment upon them for marrying heathen women. 
But with such harsh and unjustifiable interpositions of 
this event I have no sympathy. I have no power of read- 
ing the inscrutable ways of God. Possibly both may have 
been carried off by some epidemic common to the country* 
If, as we have supposed from their names, neither was a 
strong man, then disease would find them easy victims. 
Whatever the cause, there was the fact — both died, as we 
say, "prematurely," though we are unable to estimate 
what maturity is. The question of early deaths is one 
about which no little mystery hangs, and we are compelled 
to wait in patience for those grand revelations which will 
explain the hidden meanings of all our sorrows, and show 
a Divine order and purpose and love working through the 
most terrible of human griefs. 

It was an overwhelming calamity for that widowed 
mother. Her anguish of heart is not to be put into words. 
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Nothing is said of the sorrow of the two younger widows. 
Doubtless it was bitter enough, but not hopeless ; they 
might many again as Ruth did, and at least they were 
surrounded by personal friends. All our commiseration is 
drawn towards Naomi. Quaint old Thomas Fuller thus 
writes concerning her : — " Of the two sexes, the woman is 
the weaker ; of women, old women are most feeble ; of 
old women, widows most woful ; of widows, those that are 
poor, their plight most pitiful ; of poor widows, those that 
want children most doleful ; of widows that want chil- 
dren, those that once had them and afterwards lost them, 
their estate most desolate ; of widows that have had chil« 
dren, those that are strangers in a foreign country, their 
condition most comfortless. Yet all these met together 
in Naomi, as in the centre of sorrow, to make the measure 
of her miseiy, pressed down, shaken together, running 
over. I conclude, therefore, many men have had afflic- 
tion, none like Job, many women have had tribulation, 
none like Naomi." 

Such afflictions, however, are not so uncommon as this 
sympathising writer would imply. Parents constantly bury 
their children, and widows weep over the tombs of hus- 
bands and sons. Truly the darkness of inscrutable mystery 
broods upon such graves. Let it be. Hush rebellious 
reason to rest. God is wise and good. Our beloved have 
gone home, some in fulness of years, as fruit is gathered 
fully ripe, others in the blossoming of their powers, as 
bloom apparently blighted in an untimely hour. But they 
are all gathered by the Father's hand. It is enough. We 
will murmur no more, and though our families grow less in 
number on this side the grave, they increase on the other, 
and heaven is becoming very much like home. "Where- 
fore, brethren, comfort one another with these words." 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW. 

A glance of heaven to see, 

To none on earth is given ; 
And yet a happy family 

Is but an earlier heaven. — Sir John Bowring, 

It is a common saying that " troubles never come alone," 
and more than one sad heart has cried with David, '' All 
Thy waves and Thy billows have gone over my soul." In- 
deed, whatever be the cause, both evil and good appear to 
have their times and seaspns in human experience, when 
in a strange, mysterious manner we prove that " unto him 
that hath shall be given, and unto him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath." When pros- 
perity comes it often multiplies its blessings with mar- 
vellous rapidity ; so also when sorrow enters the home, 
the shadows grow deeper and deeper until the light of life 
seems to have disappeared for ever. In this story we have 
an illustration of that unexplained fact. Naomi's house- 
hold has been desolated three times by the ravages of 
death, and there must be yet another change — the home 
is to be broken up. A husband's death is often the signal 
for such a bitter severance. It is natural and inevitable, 
for is he not, as the word implies, " the houseband " ? Do 
not its safety, unity, and strength depend on him? I 
know it is not always so, and but for the toiling patient 
wife the home would be broken up by the dissolute habits 
of the man who is no true husband. Yet many will imder- 
stand Naomi's experience — widowed by death, change has 
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followed, furniture has been sold, the house let, the fare- 
well uttered, and they have gone back to their friends, or 
found a new house, which they can never call home. 

Let us look at the resolution of the three widows (verses 
6 and 7). News has reached the country of Moab that 
the harvests are plentiful once more in Bethlehem, or, to 
use the beautiful expression before us, "the Lord had 
visited His people in giving them bread." Divine Pro- 
vidence, you perceive, was distinctly recognised in those 
old times. People then believed in God and His per- 
petual working in the world. If they beheld the fields 
glowing with the ripened beauty of golden corn, they 
thankfully exclaimed, " Behold this is from God." If 
disaster and famine arose, they mourned in sorrow, saying, 
" God hath shut His bountiful hand, for we have sinned 
against Him." Some men suppose that in these days we 
are wiser and more philosophical, because we think and 
talk more of the immutable laws of Nature, and less of the 
immediate power of God. Satisfied with an attempt to 
trace second causes, they aim to reach no higher. In 
truth, from the speech and actions of would-be scientists, 
we might imagine that God has now nothing to do with 
the upspringing of the corn, or the temporary affairs of 
His creatures. If the harvest is abundant, there is exu- 
berant congratulation at the increased skill of our agri- 
culturalists, and if disaster threaten the crops, we are told 
with a sneer that prayer will not remove it. Without 
entering into any discussion on the difficult and vexed 
questions involved in this practical atheism, let me be 
content with affirming that I believe that God is unceas- 
ingly operating through all the multitudinous laws of 
nature, which are but His methods of working, and that I 
cling to the old faith with passionate earnestness and 
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deepening satisfaction, that faith which declares that 
from the Father of light " cometh every good and perfect 
gift." As we gather in the earth's ripe fruits, we may 
declare, " It is not by our industry, our skill, our watch- 
fulness that we are thus enriched, but the Lord hath 
visited His people in giving them bread." Naomi having 
heard the glad news, prepares to return to the old coun- 
try, and the two younger widows determine to accom- 
pany her, and so obey the impulses of a sincere and 
tender affection. 

Here allow me to digress to say a word about mothers-in- 
law. This is a theme most attractive to the unmarried 
cjmic, and is very popular with every pretentious witling 
who imagines (poor deluded creature !) that he is a splen- 
did satirist. It is extremely easy to excite laughter by 
some poor silly jest at mothers-in-law, but such mirth is 
wonderfully cheap. In certain circles it is taken for 
granted that the contraction of such a relationship is one 
of the undesirable but inevitable penalties of matrimony, 
as though that relationship were always necessarily an 
obnoxious one. We protest against the false assumption. 
No doubt, the position is a most difficult one to sustain, 
and needs great endowments of wisdom, forbearance, and 
love, especially where the mother lives with her married 
children. There is danger of contention arising from the 
most natural causes. For instance, both mother and wife 
(to speak' only of one aspect) have claims on him who is 
husband and son. The one remembers how she has 
watched and cherished her boy since infancy, and conse- 
quently feels that she still retains some authority over him 
and his affairs, and is, therefore, often ready with her sug- 
gestions that have in them a tone of command. But the 
wife feels that she has her rights, rights over her husband 
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and authority in his house; interference, therefore, in 
domestic matters she will not tolerate, and she is 
jealous of any person interposing between herself and 
husband. Here is the difficulty. If the mother-in-law 
will intermeddle, contention will follow, and misery 
to all concerned. If there is a warm temper on one 
or both sides, then woe be to the peace of that house. 
Your own experience will prove that I do not draw on my 
iqiagination for these statements. But, on the other hand, 
there are some beautiful exceptions to this picture — ^more 
numerous than many suppose. Instances where prudence, 
• charitable judgment, and patience predominate, where the 
mother forbears to assert authority and the daughter is not 
suspicious, where they work in loving harmony, the one 
ready without undue eagerness to help where needed, the 
other gladly receiving advice and assistance without a 
morbid jealousy of interference. Happy is the household 
that is in such a case 1 

The mutual affection of Naomi and her daughters-in- 
law is a sweet model for all who occupy similar relation- 
ships. She herself bears expressive testimony to Orpah's 
and Ruth's filial and wifely love, in the words, *' The Lord 
deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead and 
with me^^ — there were no complaints to make, the past 
was an unshadowed picture of happy home-life. Now, 
with all this it seemed impossible they should separate ; 
the very grief they suffered in common intensified their 
love. Death that removes this one and that, also knits 
those who remain into a closer relationship. It heals 
long-standing differences, and heart leaps to heart in the 
common sympathy of tears and trouble, and love for the 
dead. Over the cold form we repent our hatred 
renew our loves. Death is a great sanctifier of all 
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relationships. These three sad-hearted women realise 
this, and so resolve still to cling to each other and to set 
out together on their journey for Bethlehem. 

The next scene (verses 8 and 9) gives us the portrait of 
a disinterested mother-in-law. Having travelled some dis- 
tance, Naomi's unselfish nature manifests itself. She 
knows that the presence of Orpah and Ruth will be a 
' source of intense comfort to her solitary condition ; she is 
old and needs all possible helps, but her sense of justice 
and love towards these young warm-hearted women will 
not allow her to reap any advantage at their cost. It is 
no sign of friendship to draw others into any calamity for 
our comfort's sake, however much they may press it. Bear 
the burden bravely alone if it be possible, and do not crush 
another heart, though it plead with generous sympathy to 
share the load. With thoughts like these Naomi stops in 
the road back to Bethlehem, and urges her companions : 
'* Go, return each to her mother's house ; the Lord deal 
kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead and with 
me. The Lord grant that ye may find rest, each of you 
in the house of her husband." The mothers of these 
two youthful widows are still living, and it is natural 
that in their lonesome condition they should seek 
shelter with them. Naomi has nothing to give but her 
blessing, and that with exquisite tenderness and deep 
meaning she now utters. Ah ! when mothers-in-law will 
thus freely testify of their sons' wives, it is evident that 
duty has been nobly fulfilled, for they usually set up a 
high standard by which their conduct is to be tried. This 
blessing, which is the sweetest praise, springs from an in- 
stinctive conviction that God rewards us according to our 
treatment of others. As we measure love or hatred, so 
will it be meted out to us. Those who are unfaithful and 
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harsh at home have no warrant to expect prosperity. But 

of this we may be sure, that no act of kindliness, even to 

nearest relatives, no self-sacrifice, involving weariness and 

pain, remains unknown to that God who jealously gathers 

up the memory of all noble needs, and He who " sees in 

secret" these silent works of love, will one day bestow the 

open reward. It is gloriously true that we lose nothings 

but we gain immeasurably, by spending the heart's best 

treasure. 

** And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, s 

With a double bounty 
God will give thee more." 

The somewhat fascinating inducement Naomi holds out to 
these young women is that by returning th^y may soon be 
happily married again. It is not right that their life pros- 
pects should be ruined by devotion to her. You see this 
woman did not share the scruples of those people who, 
before they are bereaved of husband or wife, rigidly de- 
nounce second marriage as unnatural, and tell us that it 
betokens short memories and shallow grief. It is re- 
markable what strange conversions in this matter are 
wrought by time, but these should make us more cautious 
in uttering hasty judgments against our neighbours. 
Naomi believed that it was right for these widows to wed 
again, and in beautiful, unselfish love she bids them go 
back where the prospect of another marriage is greatest. 
'*Then she kissed them, and they lifted up their voices 
and wept.'* But this renewed proof of affection only 
binds them to her with stronger ties. They cannot part 
thus; both sturdily resolve, "We will return with thee 
unto thy people." Such love is a chain not easily severed. 
What can that perplexed and generous woman do ? Doubt- 
less her heart yearns for them to remain with her, but justice 
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to their future interests will not permit this. She there- 
fore urges other powerful reasons to dissuade them. 
** And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters ; why will 
ye go with me.? Are there yet any more sons in my 
womb, that they may be your husbands ? Turn again, 
my daughters, go your way, for I am too old to have a 
husband. If I should say, I have hope, if I should have 
a husband also to-night, and should also bear sons, would 
ye tarry for them till they were grown } Would ye stay for 
them from having husbands.'* " To our ears this reasoning 
sounds strange, but it is founded on a law common 
among the Jews. It was this: If a man die, leaving 
a wife but no children, his brother or next kinsman shall 
marry the widow, and " the first-bom of this marriage " 
** shall succeed in the name of the brother that is dead, 
that his name be not put out of Israel." No family was 
to become extinct. Had, therefore, Mahlon and Chilion 
left unmarried brothers, it would have been their duty to 
take Orpah and Ruth for wives. But there were none, 
and could be none, and even if Naomi should marry 
again and have sons, it was not to be expected that these 
two young women should wait twenty years, and refuse all 
other offers. The facts are put honestly before them both ; 
there was no prospect of domestic happiness for them in 
Judah ; it would be all sacrifice and no comfort. I honour 
Naomi for such plain, open-hearted speech, shaming as 
it does so much of our delusive, uncertain talk. Truth in 
all its naked simplicity is infinitely preferable to any pro- 
mising falsehood, however gorgeously attired. If our 
friends and neighbours have no other right which they 
demand from us, they have this — that we should never 
cheat them with plausible lies. Whatever comfort you 
may forfeit by telling the truth, it is your duty to tell it, 
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and face all consequences. There are times when self- 
interest will plead hard, and sometimes personal affection, 
bidding you repress uncomfortable facts, as, for instance, 
when you are taking a partner into a not over-prosperous 
business, or urging a woman to become youi: wife, when 
there is small prospect of home comfort. It will tax all 
your manhood to be candid ; but be resolutely true, and 
then, whatever the future brings, you will not have the 
results of a lie thrown in your teeth. 

The test in the story before us is a severe one ; the 
outlook towards Bethlehem is very gloomy, while behinS 
in Moab there is hope. If the young women hesitate, 
we shall not wonder ; for human nature prefers ease to 
anxiety, the comfort of a well-stored home to the poverty 
of single life. Rather than remain unmarried many a 
young girl has given her consent to an offer when all the 
impulses of conscience have warned her against it.. We 
can appreciate the feeling which has made her shiver with 
dread at the thought of a lonely life ; but the sin itself 
cannot be excused. The heart that declines prospective 
comfort to fulfil present duty is a brave, noble, and God- 
fearing heart. 

At this juncture, Naomi becomes almost despairful in 
her sorrow, and her voice changes into a slight murmur — 
" For it grieveth me much, for your sakes, that the hand 
of the Lord is gone out against me." She does not say 
that this hard discipline is punishment for her sin, though 
that may have been in her thoughts. The great lament 
is, that others share with her in the consequences. It is 
a fine nature this woman has : she could endure anything 
for herself, if her friends escaped. That is the spirit of 
true womanhood, all the world over ! 

Still she does not forget that her sorrow is of God's 
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sending. It comes not from an enemy, or the world, or 
bad luck, or wild chance, or the devil, but from "the hand 
of the Lord," the Father who loves tenderly even while 
chastening, who is " too wise to err, too good to be un- 
kind ; " and so she can say in resigned meekness, *' It is 
the Lord's will ; let Him do as seemeth Him good." 

• It is impossible to read those broken pitiful words, like 
a moan from a riven heart, and not to be moved by their 
pathos; and what could be more natural than the effect 
depicted by the story — "They lifted up their voice and 
wept again" .? Look at that sad group of three tearful 
widowed women standing in the highway debating this 
question. Shall we say farewell or not ? Is it not a scene 
for any painter ? No, not for any painter, but for one 
whose soul can sympathise with womanly grief, and whose 
hand has skill enough to portray that pathetic mingling 
of sorrow and love. How he would sketch the varied 
expressions in those faces ! Naomi with eyes full of eager 
entreaty and lips quivering with pain ; Orpah moved to 
weeping, yet perplexed, wondering what decision to make, 
and casting a glance ever and anon back on the road they 
have come ; Ruth standing, grasping her mother's hand, 
with unwavering resolve in every line of her face and 
attitude. It is a sacred moment, an hour of suspense, on 
which depends a future that no prophet's eye hath dis- 
cerned. What is to be the result of that controversy of 
love ? 

The decision is given in a few words of matchless sim- 
plicity — " Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, but Ruth clave 
unto her." That is all. There is no angry dispute, no 
bitter feeling in the mind of any one of the three, and we 
feel not unkindly even towards Orpah herself. She does 
only what she is passionately entreated to do ; she weeps 
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sadly and takes her farewell with a kiss, loth to part. It 
would be folly to accuse this young Moabitess of wanting 
in love to Naomi, nor can we affirm that she was one of 
those persons whose friendship lives only in the sunshine 
of prosperity. Hers was not a summer love, that grows 
and fades with the flowers. It was a sincere affection, 
but she lacked the courage to face and to endure all that 
discomfort and loss which Naomi's words so vividly 
pictured. Remember, the question of separation was not 
put on religious grounds, though religion would probably 
have been involved in the decision. It was discussed 
purely as a matter of temporal well-being. Let our blame, 
if we have any, rest on her lightly. An old divine calls 
her ** a blazing meteor falling down out of the air," but if 
this implies a harsh judgment we cannot endorse it, 
though we can accept his contrast of Ruth as " a fixed 
star fairly shining in heaven." Orpah takes that course 
which is apparently most to her own worldly advantage. 
She was persuaded, as Bishop Hall says, " to return from 
a mother-in-law to a mother in nature, from a toilsome 
journey to rest, from strangers to her kindred, from a 
hopeless condition to likelihood of contentment. A 
little entreaty will serve to move nature to be good unto 
itself." 

Yet in her determination we can discover a warning. 
She renounced her former resolve, she was as " a reed 
shaken with the wind." Evidently a woman given to 
generous impulses of feeling, but without strength of 
character to sustain her in them. Some men and women 
are warm-hearted, passionately affectionate, and will give 
their very selves to you in a moment of excited sympathy, 
but they have no stability, they have a sensitive hatred to 
suffering, they will never make martyrs for any cause. 

3 
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Orpah was one of these ; very good, but unreliable. Well, 
we must take people's natural dispositions into account 
either in trusting them, or judging of their actions. Con- 
sequently we have to make a considenAte discount in 
estimating the value of certain protestations. One man 
speaks with splendid vigour, declaring, "Though all 
forsake thee, yet will not I ; " and it sounds sturdy enough, 
but when the test comes he sits in shamefaced silence or 
denies his former profession with a curse. Professions 
are like bills : you judge their worth by the names they 
bear, the firms by which they are issued. Some you 
would not accept at any price, and others you are sure 
will involve a composition. It would, however, be well 
for us all to guard the door of our lips, carefully saying 
less than we intend to perform, knowing that that man is 
trusted most who makes the fewest professions and does 
the best work. To this I add that we must give account 
of our words. God hears and remembers them all. 

" Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false that never dies ; 
Every word man*s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God*s skies." 

The contrast in Ruth's conduct must be dealt with in a 
few words. " Ruth clave unto her." Orpah's example 
and further entreaties from Naomi have no effect upon 
her determination. She is prepared for poverty, for long 
widowhood, for exile from home and country, for all that 
$hall follow faithfulness to her mother-in-law. Comfort 
was not the main consideration in life to her. Her re- 
solve is no empty vaunt, sincerity rings in every syllable 
of it. Beautiful, noble-minded Ruth I Out of such con- 
stant self-sacrificing natures as thine our heroines, our 
best Christian women, our martyrs are made. But I will 
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not now dwell on the words of this eloquent resolve, that 
must form part of my next lecture. Yet I cannot for- 
bear asking you to regard her as a model, and to copy 
her ardent example. Be strong for that which you 
feel to be right — cleave to it. Let love have its per- 
fect work, even though suffering should follow. In your 
households cling to each other, parents and children, 
husbands and wives, sisters and brothers. Let it be said 
that none love as you love, and none are more faithful to 
those ties by which God has bound you in family life. 

But, above all, as I address many Christian men and 
women to-night, let me ask them to see in the resolve of 
this woman a type of sincere devotion to Christ. Hold 
fast to Him. Fascinating temptations to forsake Him 
surround you, but be true. You may be called upon to 
make sacrifices for Him ; make them. You may have to 
withstand the bad examples of intimate associates ; with- 
stand them. You may have to endure reproaches, sneers 
and laughter ; endure them. You may see men on the 
right hand and on the left breaking their high vows with- 
out scruple, preferring the poor comforts of this world to 
eternal fellowship with Christ — but, oh, stand fast I " Be 
stedfast, immovable," and ever and anon you will hear the 
Master's voice uttering in the depths of your soul that 
stfong, stirring promise, " Be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee a crown of life." 



3—2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BACK TO THE OLD COUNTRY. 

** Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant where they are in- 
censed or crushed." — Bacon, 

** The most friendless of human beings has a country which he 
admires and extols,"— -Sidney Smith. 

The contrast, noticed in the last lecture, is most striking 
between the conduct of the two daughters-in-law, the one 
afraid to encounter the dreary prospect of unmarried life 
in a strange country, and giving the reluctant kiss of 
farewell, the other cleaving with a more decided resolu- 
tion to Naomi as she sees her. sister preparing to return to 
Moab. The example of Orpah is no temptation to Ruth. 
Even Naomi's new entreaties do not shake her decision ; 
they are but as fuel added to the fire of her purpose. Soon 
the urgency of that loving pleading becomes intensely 
painful to that tender spirit, until her feelings find utter- 
ance in that most eloquent, most musical, and most 
pathetic of all appeals : " Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God. Where 
thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me." That is wonderful. Did ever the passionate 
love of the human heart find a richer, sweeter expression 
than this ? Did ever woman or man rise into a higher 
region of poetic eloquence than this woman ? Where in 
the whole range of literature, history, poetry, or fiction can 
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grander, purer, more inspiring, more heroical sentiments 
than these be discovered ? They are absolutely match- 
less. All the artificial oratory in the world could never 
produce any speech at once so simple, so solemn, so dig- 
nified, and so sublime. But love is a marvellous magi- 
cian. Let the soul but feel its mighty touch, and you dare 
not prophesy the results. Men and women, common- 
place enough in the ordinary affairs of life, become poets 
and heroes under the influence of its mysterious inspira- 
tions. The slowest tongue grows eloquent, timidity loses 
its fear and is brave for all duty and sacrifice, and even 
death looks not terrible to the clear eyes of love. There 
is no power that can equal its power, and I am convinced 
that true love alone can awaken and evoke all the nobility 
and grandeur of human nature. Then we are like musical 
instruments touched by a master's hand. That organ 
yonder, many fingers have moved over its keys and drawn 
out its stops ; but the harmonies have not surprised us, 
our listening has not even deepened into interest. But 
one day a stranger came and sat before it, and presently 
rich, exquisite melodies began to pour forth, new and 
wondrous depths and changes of tone trembled in the air 
and thrilled our souls. It seemed like a living thing inter- 
preting the secrets of our heart, so that we hardly dared 
to breathe lest we should destroy the charm. What a 
revelation that was I We never dreamed that the old 
instrument could ** discourse " such marvellous strains. 
But the capacity was there, only the soul of the musician 
was needed to inspire it. Thus, too, can love elicit in 
answer to its skilful touch the grandest responsive harmo- 
nies from the lowliest human heart. And it is by love — 
God's love — that our great nature shall reveal all its great- 
ness. Let us now proceed to examine Ruth's noble utter- 
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ance. You perceive it rises by degrees into the most 
effective climax of feeling and solemnity of declaration. 
The woman was evidently pained, for a generous nature 
undoubtedly suffers at every attempt to baffle its loving 
designs. To refuse the offer of service from a friend is to 
inflict upon him a cruel wound. It is the highest joy of 
some Christian men and women to sacrifice themselves 
on the behalf of others, and we should be careful not to 
hinder their joy, since " it is more blessed to give than to 
receive." So Ruth earnestly pleads with her mother-in- 
law, and we may thus roughly paraphrase her words : — 
" Pain me not by these entreaties ; your word should be 
obeyed ; but I cannot leave you. Whither thou goest I 
will go, though it be into a foreign land where I shall be 
far from my native home ; and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge, though it should be amid deep poverty ; we two 
will make a home, and I will tend and cherish your old 
age. Thy people shall be my people ; I will ally myself 
to the Jewish nation ; I will adopt their customs and con- 
form to their laws; and no reproach shall be on thee 
because I am one of the cursed Moabitish race. Thy 
God shall be my God ; even my religion shall be given 
up ; I will cast aside my gods, and worship Him whom 
thou dost worship ; and this shall be for life till death. It 
is no passing whim, it is no change that shall be transient 
and worthless ; as long as we remain together I will be 
true to thee ; death only shall separate us, and that but 
for a brief space, for I will abide in the spot whence thou 
art taken, and there I will await death's call, and at last 
one grave shall contain us both. Where thou diest I will 
die, and there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me> 
and more also, if aught but death part thee and me. Thus 
with an oath I settle my resolve ; God is my witness.'' 
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In connection with this decision, two or three interesting 
points present themselves for consideration. For instance, 
RutKs religion was the result of natural affection. It seems 
evident that love for Naomi led her to become a Jewish 
proselyte. To regard her conduct as an extraordinary 
example of religious decision is to commit a tremendous 
blunder. Such an interpretation is contrary to the entire 
spirit of the story ; for it does not give particular promi- 
nence to the spiritual side of her character — only or chiefly 
to the filial aflfectionateness and self-sacrifice she displayed 
towards her mother-in-law. To extol her, as most writers 
have done, for her religion is to extract something from 
the narrative which is not there. She thanged from 
heathenism to Judaism, because the latter was the faith 
professed by Naomi. Now, if I am right in this assertion^ 
the question arises, Was Ruth justified in doing this ? Is 
it ever right to act thus in regard to so momentous a matter 
as religion ? Is, for instance, a heathen blameworthy for 
becoming a nominal Christian because of personal affec- 
tion for a near relative, and would a Christian be justified 
in renouncing Christianity for heathenism for a similar 
reason ? Concerning the latter case, the immediate decision 
would doubtless be adverse, while some would say that to 
give up idolatry for the worship of the true God for any cause 
would be most commendable. But my conviction is that 
the conversion either way would be of small value, because 
the religious profession has no element of personal con- 
viction in it. The after results might prove important, 
but the act itself would have little religious worth. Ruth's 
appears to me to be a parallel case. Naomi may have 
conversed with her in former days concerning the superior 
advantages of the Israelitish faith and worship, but Ruth 
never thought of renouncing her idols until she was in 
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danger of losing her mother-in-law. Then she determined 
to make the sacrifice. Assuredly her religious principles 
on that side could not have been very strong, or even her 
intense love for Naomi would have proved powerless to 
move her. The last thing a strong nature yields is the 
religion in which it has been educated. 

God, however, employed that affection as a means of 
leading her from a false to a true faith. He drew her to 
Himself through Naomi. Her nominal profession changed 
into an abiding principle. Thus does He' who knows the 
springs of all hearts sometimes work. Love to an indi- 
vidual compels respect for his religion. That is followed 
by inquiry, and results in conversion. There are circum- 
stances in which we are called to stand to certain people 
in the place of God. That sounds startling, but it is true. 
They have to learn of us before they can learn of Him, to 
love ourselves before their souls are kindled into a rapture 
of Divine love. Parents stand in this relationship to their 
young children, and friends may so charm those with 
whom they are bound by the beauty of their character and 
life, as to elicit the resolve, "Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God." It is a mighty power, in- 
volving an equal responsibility, that is thus entrusted to 
us. Would that we exercised it more frequently and 
effectively than as yet we have done. What can be a 
nobler ambition or produce a sublimer joy than to strive 
that the love so fully lavished on ourselves shall not rest 
there, but be carried beyond us and laid like an offering of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, at the Saviour's feet.? 
Much more is suggested by this exquisite utterance ; but 
as this is not sermonising — only quiet, genial, expository 
talk about the whole story — I must not linger. It may be 
the richest flower in this garden of flowers, but many 
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another beauty beguiles us on. Therefore, I simply com- 
mend the resolution to your prayerful thought. The words 
have been married to sweet and appropriate music, the 
running, repeating melodies of which are beating their 
gentle, pathetic rhythm in my mind even now. Let us 
turn the words into music, let the harmony of their mean- 
ing flow into our life, let it be a perpetual anthem, enno- 
bling our purposes, gladdening our lowliest, hiardest duties, 
and inspiring us to deeds of self-sacrifice and consecration 
to God. 

What was the effect of these decisive words on Naomi ? We 
are told that, " when she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left §peaking unto her." 
The phrase " steadfastly minded " is, in fact, " to stiffen 
oneself firmly upon a thing." Her constancy could not 
be shaken, and the mother-in-law acted wisely. She did 
not grow indignant, and insist on having her way. She did 
not even prolong the discussion, but she gave up, accept- 
ing the inevitable, though doubtless feeling glad enough 
at heart from the decision. She had now a companion 
who would be faithful through the journey to Bethlehem, 
and would remain true till death. These two examples 
are worthy of imitation. 

First, jRuth in her firmness. There is all the difference 
in the world between firmness and obstinacy, though they 
are constantly confounded. Firmness is a conscientious 
adherence to what is held to be right after a careful exami- 
nation of the reasons that can be given for the opposite 
course. Stubbornness is the tenacious maintenance of a 
position, whether it be right or wrong. " I have said I 
will, and I will. It is of no use arguing ; I am determined 
not to be moved." Whether there are few or many firm 
people in society I will not afiirm ; but this I know, that 
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there are mnltitades of obstinate ones, and their obstinacy 
is bat another name for stupidity and ignorant pride. 
The marvellous fact is that they boast of their disagree- 
able defect, and flame it in your face as though it were a 
rare and inestimable virtue. You meet them in public 
meetings, in committee meetings, in social parties, the 
cleverest of them write articles in partisan newspapers, 
and their chief aim in life is to denounce any man who 
has discovered that in early days he did not know every- 
thing, and so has wisely changed his opinions. They 
never change. Infallibility makes them blind to common 
sense and deaf to reasoning. They trot round their asser-' 
tions like a horse in a mill-wheel. They set up their 
stupid notions, as players do nine-pins, until you are 
absolutely wearied out with knocking them down. The 
nine-pins, however, remain a sign of their victory. Oh, 
these stubborn people, for whose ears one naturally looks, 
what misery they cause! what mischief and quarrels! 
They will neither be persuaded, nor coaxed, nor driven. 
If they provoke our contempt or anger society must 
forgive us. 

But against such obstinacy let us set true firmness — a 
virtue that cannot be too highly praised. Honest, straight- 
forward resolution especially, as in the case of Ruth, when 
another's good is in view, must be assiduously cultivated. 
'' It will save us from ten thousand snares," and develop 
a true manliness in all our thoughts and actions. 

The second point is Naomi ^s concession. She was the 
elder, yet she yielded. There is a time when to yield is 
a supreme duty. A debate has reached its height, the 
two parties cannot persuade each other, then, if no prin- 
ciple is involved, concessions should^ be willingly made. 
Don't stand out because you are too proud to bend. 
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There maybe more wisdom and true self-command in 
giving up the point than in maintaining it. Doing this 
will give you a chance another day. We want more of 
this spirit in our dealings with each other. Do not many 
family distijrbances arise from obstinacy, an unwillingness 
to concede ? A little difference of opinion is magnified 
into a difficulty, and at last into a great principle, and 
•'the house is divided against itself." Husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, often 
quarrel about a miserable nothing, and because neither 
will give way a little the harmony of the house is de- 
stroyed and life embittered. 

«It is the little rift within the lute 
That by«and-by will make the music mute. 
And ever-widemng slowly silence all. 
The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inwards, slowly moulders all." 

Guard against those small beginnings of evil. Strive to 
conciliate by concession or compromise. But some will 
cry "Principle! what is to become of principle?" I 
reply that the large proportion of differences between 
people have nothing whatever to do with principle ; they 
are maintained and exaggerated through nasty pride. Stub- 
bornness is called firmness because it wants to look re- 
spectable and go by a nice plausible name. If the ques- 
tion in dispute be one of clear, unprejudiced conscience, 
then your duty is to defend it resolutely, though even 
then without temper or bitterness. But first be sure that 
it is a principle and not a paltry whim. I commend to 
you the example of that noble Apostle Paul who never 
sacrificed any truth he held dear, whatever the defence of 
it might cost, bijt who, nevertheless, made it his boast 
** that he became all things to all men, that he might win 
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some." Naomi teaches us that there is " a time to speak 
and a time to keep silence," a time to entreat and a time 
to refrain from entreating, a time to argue and a time to 
yield in the argument, a time even when parents should 
concede to the wishes of their children, though contrary 
to their own judgment. 

But we have wandered somewhat from our two tra- 
vellers. They, however, have not waited for us in our 
lengthy discussion : ** they two went on until they came to 
Bethlehem," probably beguiling the way by anticipations 
of the future. Naomi's heart throbs with mingled feelings 
as they pass along the way traversed by her and her vene- 
rated dead some ten years before. The sight of the 
beloved city and the familiar spots quickens a crowd of 
painful memories. Those who have returned to their 
native country and their childhood's home after a pro- 
longed absence know too well how everything looks 
familiar yet strange, old yet sometimes new, and a thousand 
thoughts throng to the mind, and tearful emotions surge 
in the heart at every turn of the way. And when the hand 
of friendly welcome gives its grasp, the strongest can 
hardly restrain their tears. Especially is all this true when 
sorrow and disaster are the causes of such a return. The 
emigrant who expected to acquire a fortune in some 
foreign land, but returns poorer than he left, the widow 
seeking shelter for her lonely head after her husband's 
death, the son coming back from his wanderings in "the 
far country " beggared of his money, ruined in his health, 
weakened by disease ; all will know the pang that strikes 
across whatever be the joy of returning home. We sym- 
pathise with the bereaved Naomi as she enters the city 
gates. ^ 

But what a picture we have of the exciiemeni in the cityy 
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what a reception for a poor widowed woman ! " And it 
came to pass, when they were come to Bethlehem, that 
all the city was moved about them, and they said, * Is 
this Naomi ? ' " Ten years ago she left, but is not for- 
gotten. The story of her battle with poverty and conse- 
quent emigration are well remembered. But what a 
change ! This bent form and aspect of despair tell a 
pitiful tale. Time and sorrow have wrought their cruel 
work. Ten years, and such troubles as hers, leave terrible 
marks behind at her time of life. Wrinkles, grey hairs, and 
feebleness of body soon reveal themselves. Care makes men 
and women grow old very fast. We look twice, thrice at 
the acquaintance of former years before we can believe 
our eyes. " Is this Naomi ? " That means, where are 
the husband and the sons .? It is no vulgar curiosity that 
prompts the inquiry. Women who knew Naomi well, and 
attended her wedding, are there; men, too, who were intimate 
friends of Elimelech ; young men, also, who, as boys, often 
played with the dead lads Mahlon and Chilion, all eagerly 
repeat the question to each other as they cluster round 
the two poor, travel-stained, weeping women. It is a 
bitter hour. The wounds are opened afresh ; for no ques- 
tions cut so keenly as those which remind us of beloved 
ones who have passed into the shadow of death. But the 
story is soon told, in words that sound like a wail of re - 
proach — ** Call me not Naomi — sweetness ; call me Mara 
— bitterness; for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empty ; why, then, call ye me Naomi, seeing 
the Lord hath testified against me, and the Almighty hath 
afflicted me } " It is nearly the same utterance as fell 
from her lips in parting with Orpah. Grief makes her 
almost fierce. Thd name she bears sounds like irony and 
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a reproach. As yet the consolations of time and of God 
have not reached her spirit. The experience is not un- 
common. In the reawakened misery of bereavement and 
loss the nervous system is unstrung, sympathy often irri- 
tates, every reference to those sufferings frets and angers, 
passionate words are uttered both against loving friends 
who venture to recal them and against that God who has 
permitted them. " The Almighty has dealt very bitterly 
with me." Let us not be surprised or impatient. Leave 
the mourner to the solitude he craves, the storm of passion 
will subside; God will speak in that silence with "the 
still small voice," and by His own wondrous healing pro- 
cess will gently gather the wounded heart into wholeness 
again. Then it will be understood, as all mourners sooner 
or later will learn, that God doth not afflict willingly the 
children of men. The chastisement is grievous, the Divine 
Master concedes that ; but it will produce the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. The tree bleeds and loses many 
a goodly stem under the pruner's knife, but it blossoms 
more abundantly. The fire is fierce, but it bums away the 
dross. A sad heart sang in the following strains not long 
since, and I would have all mourners and troubled ones 
listen to them — 

" Let thy gold be cast in the furnace. 

Thy red gold precious and bright, 
Do not fear the angry fire, 

With its caverns of burmng light. 
And thy gold shall return more precious, 

Free fi-om every spot and stain : 
For gold must be tried by fire, 

As a heart must be tried by pain. 

" In the cruel fire of Sorrow 

Cast thy heart, do not faint or wail ; 
Let thy hand be firm and steady, 
Let not thy spirit quail ; 
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But wait till the trial is over. 

And take thy heart again ; 
For as gold must be tried by fire. 

So a heart must be tried by pain. 

<* I shall know by the gleam and glitter 

Of the golden chain you wear. 
By your bfiftrt's calm strength in loving. 

Of the fire tli^ have had to bear. 
Beat on, true heart, lor ever ! 

Shine bright, strong goldfili chain, 
And bless the cleansing fire. 

And the furnace of living pain.**-p-i4. A, Procter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BEAUTIFUL GLEANER, 

And here she came ; the foreign girl soon found 
•Welcome, and love, and plenty all around ; 
And here she pays it back with earnest will. 
By well-taught . . . watchfulness and skill. 

A, A. Procter, 

There is a perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work. — Carlyle, 

" Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning." So sang the kingly poet of olden time, and 
human hearts have everywhere re-echoed the same hope- 
ful strain. For the darkest clouds that brood over life 
are in due season lifted into the heavens, and melt away in 
the sunny light. 

"Though stars in skies may disappear. 

And angry tempests gather ; 
The happy hour may soon be near 

That brings us pleasant weather. 
The weary night o' care and grief 

May hae a joyful morrow ; 
So dawning day has brought relief, 

Farewell our night o' sorrow." 

We have followed the two lonesome widows of this 
story through gloomiest experiences, but to-night we are 
to watch the glintings of better times piercing the clouds 
and heralding the brighter day. Naomi finds herself once 
more among friends, and, we are told, wealthy relations- 
"And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband's, a mighty 
man of wealth, of the family of Elimelech ; and his name 
was Boaz." It is not certain what was the exact relation- 
ship, the supposition being that he was a nephew. It is 
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T\ot within the scope of my purpose now to attempt any 
description of this man's character; that will appear for 
our study later on. We now simply notice the fact (fact 
of supremest importance in some people's esteem) that he 
was wealthy, a large landowner, with abundance of cattle 
and agricultural produce. But, like many another in simi- 
lar prosperity, he had "poor relations" — 2, most uncom- 
fortable fact, as respectable people know. For what can 
be more obnoxious to those who have risen in the world - 
than to be compelled to confess that certain branches of 
l^e family are poor ? Sometimes, however, their memories 
prove treacherous, and they absolutely forget the existence 
of their " poor relations," and that is exceedingly conve- 
nient. Witty Thomas Fuller, two hundred years ago, dis- 
covered similar instances of this mysterious ignorance, for 
he says, " the getting of new wealth and honour makes 
them to lose their old eyes, so that they cannot see and 
discern their poor kindred afterwards. When Joseph was 
governor of Egypt, it is said that he knew his brethren, 
but that his brethren knew not him, but nowadays it hap- 
peneth clean contrary. If one of a family be advanced to 
great honour, it is likely his kindred will know him, but 
fee oftentimes comes to forget them." Human nature has 
not very much changed, for the golden glitter produces 
the same strange blindness even at the present hour. 
Whether Boaz was thus smitten we shall soon learn. But 
here are poverty-stricken kinsfolk come into his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the contrast between his posi- 
tion and theirs is painfully apparent to all on-lookers. 
Assuredly it might be expected that they should apply to 
him for assistance. These widows have nothing, their 
wants are pressing, they cannot starve. What are they to 
do ? Shall they appeal to the sympathies of Boaz ? No, 

4 
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they cannot do that ; they will wo A for themselves— live 
by their own exertions. Oh!, friends, believe me, there 
is a brave, heroic, much-enduring- independence among. 
the poor of which we have little conception, and there* 
fore we pay it not thq honour it deserves. \ know that 
there is much miserable beggary, and that sometimes the 
poor relation will pester the rich friend with unwearied' 
and unworthy solicitations and pitiable meanness ; but,., 
while we hear enough of such cases-^and they are heM 
up for our ridicule — we do not hear of the multitudes wh(> 
would rather die than sacrifice their self-respect — ^men and 
women who suffer excruciating agonies of hunger rather 
than confess their. need and appear to beg. God help 
them ! and there are number^ such in this city to-day. 

Naomi and Ruth had returned to Bethlehem "in the 
beginning of barley harvest ;" that isi about the middle of 
April ; and. that fact determines their course. ** And Ruth, 
the Moabitess, said unto Naomi, Let me now go to the 
field and glean ears of corn, after him in whose sight I 
shall find grace. And she said unto her. Go, my daughter."" 
Now, I admire this request for two or three reasons. // 
reveals a true filial spirit. It tells of gentle obedience and 
willing submission to her mother-ia-law. She asks per- 
mission to go and glean, trusting to Naomi's wisdom and 
sense of what is right, rather than to her own. In house- 
holds this spirit is not always exhibited, especially where 
the pangs of want are felt. A parent's poverty is, at times,. 
a source of discontent to sons and daughters, and the dis- 
content shows itself in self-will, unruliness, and bitter 
reproaches. Some suppose that they have a right to sup- 
port, and speak as though they had been defrauded ; others 
have gone out of their own accord, and left their parentis 
to shift for themselves, never contributing a farthing to 
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the comfort or support of their old age. It would be a 
waste of energy to shower epithets of indignation on such 
conduct — ^let it stand disgracefully self-condemned. For 
the credit of human nature let it be added that such 
instances of brutality are comparatively rare. Ruth's 
example has many noble imitators. 

Mark also the lowliness of her employment Doubtless 
she had been in comfortable circumstances in the land of 
Moab, and though it is a change from circumstances of 
ease to those of toil, though it seems a humiliation, yet 
pride cannot make her shrink from the necessities of her 
position. She will work in the hot sun as a poor gleaner, 
and never murmur. Does she not show how it is possible 
to come down from prosperity to poverty, and lose nothing 
by it of sweetness of character ? From the bottom of my 
heart I sympathise with the mingled feelings of those who 
suffer this sorrow. Surrounded from youth with luxury, 
educated even to refinement, ignorant of anxiety ; sud- 
denly, all is changed, ruin stares them in the face ; poverty 
drives them out into the world to work, to associate with 
rude, coarse natures, who wound their sensitiveness -at 
every word. Who shall exaggerate the paifi' 6f ' all this ? 
Yet it may be patiently borne-.' It is not always so. It is 
unspeakably hard to come down gracefully, to refrain from 
loud-voiced murmurs against God and man. Many become 
hard, cold, cynical, and hate their associates, feeling it a 
degradation to work, and so either end their days by sui- 
cide, or in the miseries of a workhouse or prison. They 
are, of all people, most miserable, and they die as they 
have lived, under a cloud. 

Let us, however, against that dark picture set the bright 
one suggested by this story. Sorrow like that now de- 
scribed often reveals and develops the noblest qualities- 
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What prosperity had concealed, adversity brings to light. 
Nobleness that we never suspected with powers that would 
have remained uncultured and unfruitful, have been mani- 
fested. They are like some grand mansion surrounded 
and hidden, in summer-time, by large, full-foliaged trees ; 
the passer-by cannot discern the fine proportions and 
ornamental sculpture that make-it "a thing of beauty;" 
but when winter tears away, with ruthless hand, every leaf 
until the trees stand clear and bare, then, behold ! the 
magnificent handiwork appears in all its glory and perfec- 
tion. The best natures show best when most tried, and 
they are lovelier in poverty than in wealth. The widow 
who, when bereavement has changed all her fortunes, goes 
forth to earn her children's bread with her own hands ; 
the daughter who, once accustomed to all that wealth 
could purchase, and the doubtful privilege of unbroken 
ease, turns her accomplishments into a means of support 
for her aged father, — these, and such as these, reveal in 
the new circumstances new graces — graces that are sturdy 
virtues, that shine with an unborrowed splendour, and are 
beautiful in the sight of Heaven. There has been no 
real humiliation in all this ; the brave toilers have made 
the worst drudgery sublime, and they have risen to a 
grander dignity than all the world's worth could confer. 
Their friends and neighbours may have considered it 
misfortune, and call it the Valley of Humiliation. Yet, 
though, like Christian, they have met an Apollyon there 
— the demon of poverty — they, too, have seen visions of 
angels, and lifted their voices in happy song. Ah ! there 
are compensations even in this world of which we little 
dream, and God sets one thing, and often a better thing, 
over against another in human life. Riches fly, but cha- 
racter is developed ; we are compelled to work, and out 
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of work spring our truest joys. Our life is paradoxical, 
but without contradictions ; we are made the least that we 
may become the greatest, and the way down is, with God 
as guide,- always the road to exaltation. 

But, to return to our exposition, let us look at the employ- 
ment itself. She went out to glean ears of com after the 
reapers, after him in whose sight she should find grace ; 
that is, in the field of any person who would allow her as 
a stranger to do this work. The law of Moses expressly 
secured to the poor the right to glean in the harvest fields, 
and prohibited the owners from gleaning for themselves. It 
was the legal provision for the poor. The command ran 
thus : — "And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest ; and thou 
shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather 
every grape of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the 
poor and the stranger : I am the Lord your God." This 
law was reiterated more than once. To some such a pro- 
vision for poverty will seem very inadequate ; but it must 
be remembered that there was nothing to resemble that 
frightful distress which is both the curse and the problem 
of the present day. The law was strictly observed, and 
the results were probably fully sufiicient to meet the com- 
paratively small need. Perhaps no statement or argument 
will ever reconcile us to the payment of heavy poor's- 
rates, but it might lessen the pang of the compulsion to 
remember that as we have no fields to glean, the rates 
may be regarded as a substitute, and so put a touch of 
harvest poetry even into the occupation of the rate- 
collector. 

The question whether the poor have a right to glean in 
England has often been raised and discussed. When 
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some fierce farmer has prosecuted a poor starving peasant 
for venturing to gather a few ears of com, the law has 
been appealed to for its decision. In many rural districts 
the right of the . poor is strenuously maintained. Dr. 
Kitto says : " It is probable that, had no compulsoiy pro- 
. vision for the poor by rates been made, the right of glean- 
ing would never have been questioned. But since then 
it has been questioned in the courts of law, and the 
. decision has been against it as a matter of right. A case 
which has been regarded as settling the point is reported 
in. the law books. It was a solemn judgment in the 
Court of Common. Pleas that no such ;right could be 
claimed at common law. Mr. Justice Gould dissented, 
quoting the passages in the Levitical :law which bore on 
the subject, together with a recognition of the custom or 
privilege in the Private Enclosure Act of Basingstoke 
parish. The other judges, however, were of opinion that 
it would be impolitic and dangerous to admit gleaning to 
be a right, and would, in fact, be prejudicial to the poor 
themselves, now provided for under various positive 
statutes. They also remarked that the custom of glean- 
ing was various in different places, and was, in some, 
restricted to particular kinds of com, and could not, 
therefore, be set up as a common law right ; that it would 
be opening a tempting door to fraud and idleness, and 
had never been specifically recognised by any judicial 
determination." This fact is interesting, and I quote it 
because thg custom still prevails in some agricultural dis- 
tricts, and, though it is by consent of the farmers, yet the 
poor regard it as their right. The judgment, thus clearly 
pronounced, puts an end to all controversy. 

At the time when Ruth gleaned at Bethlehem the right 
was subject to restrictions. The poor applied to the pro- 
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piietors for permission to gleah in the fields. Hence we 
are told that the fair Moabitess did not enter abruptly and 
commence gleaning where she chose, but she said to the 
overseer, '' I pray you let me glean and gather after the 
reapers among the sheaves.*' Permission was granted, 
and the warm-hearted woman toiled on industriously from 
early morning till late at even, tarrying 'Mittle in the 
house," as the story says. It was hard wOrk, but done 
with love, and for love's sake — and that lightens toil. 
The father is nerved against idleness and fatigue by 
memory of the happy home-faces. The mother can sit 
making and mending far into the night struggling against 
weariness, and glad at heart to work for some little crea- 
tures that lie wrapped in the blessed oblivion of sleep. 
How much love is put into daily work who shall estimate ? 
It is love that is the secret soul of all true labour under 
the sun — otherwise it would become "dreariness and 
drudgery," without inspiration and without nobleness. 
On this beautiful illustration of this truth, on this fascinat- 
ing picture of Ruth in the harvest-field, toiling for the 
support of her mother-in-law, I confess I linger with 
increasing delight. In truth, the mere scene itself is 
poetical. The golden com gently stirred by the passing 
breeze, with the swift cloud-shadows sweeping over it ; the 
busy reapers singing at their joyous work, followed by the 
eager gleaners gathering up the fragments that nothing 
fee lost, form a sweet picture in the imagination, even in 
snowy, stormy, winter days like these. In our happiest 
moments we have all, probably, leant over some field-gate 
and watched the ingathering of the precious fruits of the 
earth, and listened to the music of the sickles and the 
voices of the workers, until the cares of city life seemed to 
have died out of our heart. But there is more than 
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natural beauty here; that solitary. figure, pursuing her, 
labour from morning till night, gives an intense moral 
interest to the scene, and we may look upon her and re- 
turn to our work with renewed vigour, prepared the more 
willingly to sacrifice ourselves for the benefit of those we 
love. Perhaps it will be with us as with the poet who 
sings — 

" I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the ripe ears bending ; 

I listened motionless and stiU ; 

And when I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more." 

One more point of interest is suggested by the phrase ; 
"And her hap was to light on a part of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz, who was of the kindred of Elimelech.'* 
The words are remarkable when read in the light of after 
events. This was the great crisis in the woman's history ; 
all the future seemed to spring from this circumstance. 
Apparently ignorant of any relationship of the owner of 
the field to her mother-in-law, yet Ruth happens to enter 
his field. The story describes it as a fortunate incident, a 
curious coincidence ; that is, it speaks in a natural human 
fashion about it, because, when unable to trace the imme- 
diate action of a Divine hand, we are inclined to speak of 
chance rather than law, and of fortune rather than God. 
But we believe that it was by a supernatural guidance she 
was led there that day. There is no such thing as chance 
in the universe ; even if there be no God there is law, 
though we may be ignorant of its workings. But it is 
evident that a grand design was to be accomplished, which 
should influence all after time, by the entrance of this 
widow-woman into Boaz' field that day. It was " hec 
hap," but it was God's will. 
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Human experience abounds with illustrations of the 
same fact. We take our steps without thought of conse- 
quences, and imagine that we are following out our own 
arranged designs, when all the while we are unconsciously 
fulfilling the purposes of a sovereign Providence. For, if 
there is one truth more emphatically taught by the whole 
Scriptures than another, it is that there is a supernatural 
wisdom attending us in all our ways, suggesting our de- 
signs, controlling our waywardness, or, may be, turning 
even that to right uses, and, by a multitude of methods, 
leading us insensibly to achieve Divine results. 

" There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we wUl." 

" Little do we know when we go forth in the morning 
what God means to do with us ere night." How many 
things have happened in our life about which we were 
strangely indifferent, yet their issues have proved unspeak- 
ably momentous, You one day turned a street corner, 
suddenly met a friend, conversation followed, and that 
conversation turned the entire current of your history. 
By what appear mere accidents we alight upon our best 
blessings ; we are introduced to our future husbands or 
wives ; we change our business ; we enter upon projects 
that affect not only ourselves but a multitude of other 
persons. Who has brought it all about ? What unseen 
power has produced these wonderful changes ? The de- 
vout heart's only reply is, "It was the work of God." 
Brethren, in these days of practical atheism, when a belief 
in Providence is considered a sublime but obsolete super- 
stition, we need to grasp the truth with firmer hold which 
declares that ** the steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord ;" "the lot is cast into the lap, but the disposing of 
it is of the Lord." We cannot unravel the tangled threads 
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of life, but He sees order where we discern only confusion. 
We have no star set in the heavens to guide us with its 
cahn, perpetual light ; " we walk by faith not by sight," 
and our faith is that ''the Lord reigneth/' and His rule 
governs our movements, decides our career. " We know 
in whom we have believed," and our trust is " under the 
shadow of His wing." 

Were it not for this, life would be a misery, and seem 
but a huge mistake. For who can guide himself aright in 
this perplexing world? Ignorant when we need the 
fullest wisdom, weak when we carry burdens that crush 
out our strength. If I speak to any to-night who have no 
living belief in God's loving providence, then I ask you 
how you dare to face the awful mysteries of the present 
and the future ? What is your hope? Wherein lies yotfr 
confidence ? Tell us the secret. Alas ! I think you have 
no secret to tell : you stand alone, poor, friendless, help- 
less. Then we turn to the invisible Master of our days, 
the Lord Christ, without whom "we can do nothing," 
without whom life has lost its meaning, and is a riddle 
which none can solve ; we turn to Him, and bid you turn 
from a foolish, a vain self-dependence, with us declaring, 
** It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps," but 
" this God is our God for ever and ever, and He will be 
our guide even unto death." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INTRODUCTION TO A FUTURE WIFE. 

" That which men love and admire in women, is whatever is womanly 
-and feminine." — Guesses at Truth, 

Divine Providence has led this young widow into that 
particular harvest-field, and under the same mysterious 
guidance Boaz directs his steps thither at the present 
juncture. Shall we not, judging by the after history, be 
justified in asserting that God Himself designed the meet- 
ing in order that these two should become husband and 
wife.'* "Marriages are made in heaven," says the proverb, 
with a very questionable dogmatism, especially question- 
able when we remember by what means they are frequently 
brought about, and with what sad results they are followed. 
But we can have little doubt that the union of Ruth with 
Boaz was according to the will of God, and received His 
sanction and blessing. In saying this, however, I am 
somewhat premature, as we have not made the personal 
acquaintance of the man himself. He is introduced to us 
by the fourth verse, which suggests some facts and truths 
which I shall ask you to consider before proceeding to 
narrate his first interview with his future wife. " And, 
behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto the 
reapers, *The Lord.be with you.' And they answered 
him, *The Lord bless thee.'" Mark here that Boaz, 
though " a mighty man of wealth," is industrious and care- 
fuL He comes himself to watch the work. There is an 
overseer, but all is not left to his supervision. Every pru- 
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dent master will approve his conduct, for if a man would 
be prosperous, he must be diligent in business. Work is 
more rapidly performed, and vast waste prevented, when 
the eye of the owner scans the field. Doubtless there are 
numbers of servants who would labour as efficiently and 
conscientiously without such watching as with it, and if 
permitted to undertake the entire management and re- 
sponsibility of their work would perform their duty with 
scrupulous honour; their sense of right is a sufficient 
guarantee against slothfulness and fraud. But there are a 
multitude of whom this cannot be said — ^men in work- 
shops, and women in domestic engagements, in fact in 
every sphere of life, who will take all possible advantage 
during the absence of their employers. They repay con- 
fidence with idleness, or perhaps something worse. Con- 
sequently they must be watched with the utmost vigilance, 
if not suspicion. If masters and mistresses prove negli- 
gent, they will spoil their servants and waste their pro- 
perty. Some may carry this principle too far, and indulge 
in such keen-eyed overlooking as to awaken animosity 
and the very spirit which they desire to check ; suspicion 
of roguery may create rogues, but, as a rule, careful perso- 
nal superintendence is not only necessary but beneficial. 
Boaz was not too wealthy or important to manifest the 
fullest interest in his servants' work, so he came into the 
field. 

Another noteworthy fact is the harmony between employer 
and employed pictured in this scene. Boaz and his servants 
salute each other. He said unto the reapers, *'The Lord 
be with you." And they answered him, ** The Lord bless 
thee." Here we have both courtesy and piety. The saluta- 
tions are earnest prayers. Such expressions are exceedingly 
common in the East among all classes at the present day. 
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A traveller and writer, Dr. Porter, says that "the saluta- 
tions one almost universally hears between the peasants in 
the fields are identical with those used by Boaz and his 
reapers. I have heard and employed them a hundred 
times. On several occasions when travelling during 
harvest I have seen the master enter his field and salute 
his workers. * God be with you,* was the uniform address 
on approaching ; * God bless thee,' the uniform response. 
In fact, the beautiful story of Boaz and Ruth i$, in so far 
as the harvest scene is concerned, realised now in almost 
every harvest field in Palestine. The masters, the reapers, 
and the gleaners are there ; the salutations are the same ; 
the modes of eating, drinking, and sleeping are un- 
changed. One would almost think, in passing through the 
country at that season, that he had in some way been trans- 
ported back to the time of the old prophets." The 
custom thus described is undoubtedly pleasing, though 
we cannot forget that it may degenerate into cold for- 
mality and unconscious insincerity. Conventional cour- 
tesies are perpetually in this danger. Is it uncommon to 
meet with people in whose welfare we have comparatively 
little concern, and to say, " I hope I see you well " "^ 
Have we not known those who have abused some un- 
fortunate individual with a hearty bitterness that was appa- 
rently most real, and then immediately on the introduction 
of the maligned person into the circle, to rise and greet 
him with the hollow welcome — ** My dear friend, I am 
delighted to see you " ? This is rank hypocrisy \xi the 
garb of courtesy — an acted lie. I know that the excuse is 
— ** One must be civil. It is impossible to be ever quar- 
relling. Besides, it is the way of society." The only 
reply is that no prevalent custom, no exigencies of our 
position should compel us to utter a falsehood or play the 
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hypocrite. There is no need to be offensive, and it cari 
never be right to lie. But there are good complacent 
people who constantly employ such a phrase as " God 
bless you," and mean literally nothing by it. You are 
none the richer for their, benediction, only intensely dis- 
gusted that solemn beautiful words should be so flippantly 
if not profanely employed: The blessing of a pious heart 
is a precious invaluable jewel. Once, in a boyish impulse 
of kindly feeling, I gave my arm to help a poor, venerable, 
tottering woman up some church steps. On reaching the 
top she turned round, looked at me with intense feeling, 
and then, stretching out her hand, she laid it on my head, 
and said with a grand solemnity that thrilled all my boy- 
ish heart, " God bless you, my son. God bless all your 
future life." As long as I live shall I remember that 
pathetic action and those grateful words, and also believe 
that God has added His approving "Amen" to that 
prayer from that very hour. Let us be careful of our 
mutual salutations, lest our common speech lose all true 
significance. 

The peculiar charm, however, about the familiar cour- 
tesies recorded in this story is that they pass between master 
and servants. Shall we not regard this as evidence of 
good-feeling, and the recognition of a common nature 
and a common faith ? What a marked contrast be- 
tween that time and this ! How little -of genial unity 
exists at the present time between employers andetn-* 
ployed. It needs no statesman's eye to discern the fact 
that the tendency of the time is to separate classes of 
society into opposing sections, to divide interests that are 
really one, to destroy all conscious brotherhood, to create 
discordant parties. The breach between capital and labour 
has for years past been seriously widening. In many of 
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the agricultural districts the labourers are treated like 
machines and worse than animals ; and the farmer, rightly 
or wrongly, is regarded as a tjrrant. Good words seldom 
pass between them ; on the one side are loud threats, on 
the other muttered curses. In other ocpupations em- 
ployers and employed too often range in open conflict — 
each class tenaciously defending its supposed rights. 
Masters have their trades' unions; so have the men. 
All movements are watched with mutual suspicion, one 
section trying to checkmate the other. As to courtesy, 
trust, generous dealing between the two parties, they are 
so rare as to excite a wonder that is too suspicious 
to become admiration. Now there is evil on both 
sides. Grinding, selfish, avaricious masters are balanced 
by discontented, envious, selfish workpeople. Probably 
no radical cure for this state of things can be found, ex- 
cept the regeneration of human nature itself. But at 
least an effort should be made to lessen the evil which 
produces such widespread misery. Men must strive to 
understand each other's position, to look upon it with 
broader sympathies, to learn that the interest of master 
and servants cannot be separated. For this class-aliena- 
tion is our country's greatest curse, and must prove utterly 
disastrous to the prosperity of its commerce and the 
growth of its social well-being. The next few years will 
witness many earnest endeavours to establish a mutual 
confidence between capital and labour upon a sound, just, 
and lasting basis : let every man in his own sphere wel- 
come and help those endeavours by intelligent reasoning, 
calm forbearance, and, if needs be, a little personal sacri- 
fice in the form of concession. This will awaken mutual 
respect, and end the strife, which is a grief to all true 
patriots and a wrong done to our common land. The 
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poet Bums, in a burst of prophetic enthusiasm, foretells 
the future brotherhood of men, and sings the stirring 
strain : — 

" For a' that, and a' that, 

It's coming yet, for a* that. 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a* that." 

We catch up and re-echo the jubilant song, but deep in 
our hearts lies the conviction that until men are inspired 
by God's love, revealed most marvellously in His Divine 
Son, they will not love one another ; until they have con- 
fidence in each other as religious men, whose life-ambition 
it is to serve their generation, there will be neither mutual, 
sincere courtesies, nor any profound trust in each other's 
dealings. Looking abroad upon the civilised world at the 
present hour, we plead, with an almost passionate ear- 
nestness, '* Let Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth even as it is done in heaven." 

We now proceed to notice Boa^ introduction to his 
future wife. Entering the field his quick glance espies 
a strange figure, and he inquires, "Whose damsel is 
this ?" Whether the beauty of her face, or the grace of 
her movements, the industry displayed, or her Moabitish 
dress, first attracted his attention, we are not told. Any 
way his curiosity was aroused, little dreaming what con- 
sequences would follow his simple question. " And the 
servant that was set over the reapers answered and said, 
* It is the Moabitish damsel that came back with Naomi 
out of the country of Moab ; and she said, " Let me 
glean and gather after the reapers among the sheaves:" 
so she came, and hath continued even from the morning 
until now, that she tarried a little in the house.' " The 
house here mentioned is the arbour of green branches 
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usually erected in the harvest-field as a protection from 
the heat. Ruth is so industrious that she finds no time 
for rest there. This reply shows how well known and 
equally appreciated is her behaviour to her mother-in-law. 
It is evidently the universal theme of conversation and 
praise, for, as we shall see, Boaz himself cannot refrain 
from referring to it. Yes, good deeds done modestly 
need no trumpeter: they are speedily recognised. The 
world is not so blind to real merit as some disappointed 
people imagine, and far from niggardly in its admiration. 
The diflSculty in our days is to achieve any noble work 
and to keep the knowledge of it from the public with its 
multitude of eager newspapers. If any fancy themselves 
slighted because their deeds have not become notorious, 
let them deem obscurity an honour, and in "patience 
possess their souls." 

Let us rapidly notice the first conversation between this 
future husband and wife. Absorbed in her work, Ruth's 
attention is suddenly arrested by Boaz* voice breaking 
the silence — "Hearest thou not, my daughter?" A 
respectful, gentle, kindly form of expression, not neces- 
sarily implying that he was old enough to be her father. 
** Go not to glean in another field, neither go from hence, 
but abide here fast by my maidens ; let thine eyes be on 
the field that they do reap, and go thou after them." 
The maid servants were doubtless tying the sheaves 
which had been reaped by the men, and Boaz generously 
bids Ruth follow them, without thought of presump- 
tion, and gather all she could. And he adds, " Have I 
not charged the young men that they shall not touch 
thee ? And when thou art athirst go unto the vessels 
and drink of that which the young men have drawn." 
What a gentleman this farmer is! How sensitive and 
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thoughtful and delicate in his manner of offering favours ! 
He makes provision that she shall not only be unmo- 
lested, but be refreshed by whatever cooling drink may 
have been brought to the field. It seems a little thing 
to do, but in the remembrance of such apparent trifles 
is a revelation of true generosity. Character is shown 
more in small than great deeds, and by trivial gifts the 
needy are often most relieved and most deeply touched. 
This woman is deeply moved by such an unexpected 
display of kindliness. " Then she fell on her face and 
bowed herself to the ground/' according to the Eastern 
fashion of expressing profound thankfulness and humility. 
"And she said unto him, *Why have I found grace in 
thine eyes that thou shouldest take knowledge of me, 
seeing I am a stranger?*" Ruth has no vanity, no 
pride; she knows how to receive a gift — a knowledge 
not always found amongst the poor. She does not regard 
this generosity as a right, nor .accept it with grim sullen- 
ness as an infringement of her independence, inevitable, 
but obnoxious. " And Boaz answered and said unto her, 
'It hath fully been showed me all that thou bast done 
unto thy mother-in-law since the death of thine husband, 
and how thou hast left the land of thy nativity, and art 
come unto a people which thou knewest not heretofore.' " 
Evidently Naomi has told the whole story of her daughter- 
in-law's faithfulness, love, and self-sacrifice, and the stoiy 
has lost nothing in the telling. An Israelite like Boaz, 
devotedly attached to Bethlehem, fully apprjeciates that 
intensity of affection which could thus so unreservedly 
forsake the home of childhood and the associations of 
youth. It is a rare instance of high virtue which only the 
dullest heart would pass by unnoticed. Then follows 
not only praise — though that, when deserved, is always 
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sweet and inspiring — but a holy benediction that becomes 
a prayer, " The Lord recompense thy work, and a full 
reward be given thee of the Lord Grod of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come to trust/' Truly this poor 
stranger is like some poor, helpless, fluttering bird 
exposed to wild storms and unfriendly influences ; she 
needs shelter and fostering, and God will cover and 
nurture her beneath His own protecting wing — wing that 
ensures perfect safety, but brings no darkness. Ah ! it 
is a grand belief this man has in " the God of Israel." 
It is no cold speculation about a distant incomprehen- 
sible Deity, a Being of icy mountainous magnificence, 
a Being who is but a combination of mysterious forces 
and laws ; but a firm faith in One who is a very Father, 
tenderly cherishing the weak, caring for every child's life, 
comforting in sorrow, sheltering in danger, abundantly 
rewarding every good word and work. Would that the 
strong confidence of this man were ours ! Ruth's heart is 
still more deeply touched, and she responds, " Let me find 
favour in thy sight, my lord, for that thou hast comforted 
me, and for that thou hast spoken friendly unto thine 
handmaid, though I be not like one of thy handmaidens." 
The generosity of Boaz surprises her, because she stands 
in no such relation to him as to warrant it. 

But such humility and gentleness win the good man's 
heart yet more, and kind words are succeeded by kind 
deeds, and he begins to fulfil his own prayer and bestow 
the recompense of the Lord. He bids her enter the booth 
at the meal hour, eat of the provision, and partake of **the 
vinegar," or sour wine mixed with oil, which is still a 
refreshing beverage in the East. Boaz himself gives 
her of the " parched corn," roasted grains of wheat which 
are ground into a kind of bread ; he further gave orders 
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hat she was to glean among the sheaves, and, unknown tcy 
her, as if by accident, those who gathered the sheave? 
were to drop handsful of corn for her to glean. ** So she 
gleaned in the field until even." Boaz could not let his 
admiration rest in fine utterances of praise, but he give? 
substantial proof of its sincerity in gifts. Some people 
will exhaust a whole vocabulary of exuberant words, but 
they never get beyond words to deeds. That is a very 
easy and uncostly kind of benevolence, and so extremely 
popular! The Apostle James was much struck by it in 
his day, but somehow it aroused his fierce indignation. 
" If a brother ot sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, * Depart in peace ; 
be ye warmed and filled ; * notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful to the body, what doth 
it profit ? " Of course it did not profit the hungry, but 
then it sounded like generosity, and the man could not 
be called unkind ; besides, it was an effective and plea- 
sant means of saving the pocket. What more could be 
desired ? But Boaz* sympathy is not of this cheap 
description — it cost him something; yet his kindness is 
exquisitely delicate. He will not offend the young 
widow's honourable sense of independence, nor over- 
burden her with his generosity. So he practises a little 
harmless deception ; she shall gather much, and go home 
fancying her abundance is purely the result of her own 
industry. I like that pleasant bit of fiction. For the 
secret of judicious giving is to help the poor in all pos- 
sible ways, and yet not to destroy the proud and noble 
virtue of self-reliance. Indiscriminate charity has much 
to answer for, in that it has largely produced the pau- 
perism, the lazy beggardom under which society so 
grievously suffers. We must beware, lest in relieving 
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physical suffering we create a moral evil which is infi* 
Ditely worse. 

Little, however, did Boaz know that he was that day 
helping his future wife ; but, as I have said, this was his 
introduction to her. Probably many of my young friends 
are asking themselves the interesting question, *' Was it a 
case of love at first sight ? " Even if I understand the 
full meaning of that question, I cannot answer it. Prob- 
ably she had produced a most favourable impression upon 
him, perhaps had gone a long way towards winning his 
heart, all unconscious to herself. But we will take it for 
granted. HoWy then^ did she win his affection ? It was by 
no art, by no stratagem, perhaps not by her personal 
beauty, though we picture her as beautiful. It was by her 
virtues, by her faithful attachment to a poor, distressed 
mother-in-law, by her steady industry, by her sweet 
humility, by her love to the God of Israel. Let her stand 
in this respect as an example to English maidens. Already 
I have said every woman has a right to anticipate marriage, 
and most agree with the statement. Indeed, I say it with 
•shame, that some seek husbands if husbands do not seek 
Ihem, and attempt to catch them by all manner of name- 
Jess guiles. Judging that young men are to be won by 
jsuperficial qualities rather than by solid acquirements and 
virtues, all manner of unworthy experiments are attempted 
to attract notice. What fretting anxiety there is about 
dress ! What an eagerness not to be out of the fashion I 
What numberless hours are spent in decorations before 
Ihe glass! What mincing, frivolous, flirting airs are 
assumed 1 Just as though a sensible man could be taken 
in such palpable snares 1 Believe me when I tell you that, 
.though there may be foolish dandies who think more of 
these outward adornments than inward virtues, they are 
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comparatively few. The young man worth having for a 
husband is not easily touched by elaborate dress and 
silly manners. He wants something more in the woman 
who is to be his wife than one who can spend the 
money he earns, and whose main ambition is to shine 
with the lustre of a peacock. He will not so risk hi» 
future peace and happiness. If, however, a young 
woman wants to excite admiration and be treated a» 
a pretty plaything,- many a one will readily indulge her 
wish, but there will be no sensible offer of marriage. If 
you want to bear the honourable distinction of wife, culti- 
vate those graces of industry, thoughtfulness, modesty,, 
gentleness, and love which will make you worthy of that 
noble name. 

Notice where Ruth won the affection of Boaz, In the 
harvest-field, engaged in common and humble tasks. A 
hint surely of the best place in which to estimate a 
woman's value — I mean, in the midst of her daily occupa- 
tions. Not in the ball-room or the music-hall, not in the 
excitement of a holiday, or of the social party, not on the 
. Sunday and in company, but in the quiet routine of her 
ordinary life, at her work, or in her home, where she is. 
most natural and reveals her true character. Were this 
course followed fewer mistakes would be made and im- 
mense misery spared. A young husband complained 
bitterly of his wife to an old friend, when, knowing that 
the unfortunate man had first met his life-partner at 
some scene of gaiety, he caustically replied, " Well, I am 
not surprised. You went to the wrong place to get a 
wife." Young men, bear with a word of counsel on this 
matter. Look for a wife not amongst those who gad 
about in ostentatious grandeur ; not amongst those whose 
thoughts are completely engrossed in their own supposed 
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beauty; not amongst those whose chief amusement is 
gossip and flirtation; but seek one whose gentle, un- 
assuming manners, industrious habits, and filial affection 
shall ensure a happy future, and make a real home. Don't 
be in a hurry. Look before you leap. Pray before you offer. 
Seek Divine guidance and accept it. Whatever you do, 
beware of marrying a slothful woman, or one who speaks 
against her parents, or one who does not scrupulously 
and lovingly fulfil all home duties, for it is essentially true 
that a good 4aughter makes a good wife. Beware above 
all of marrying one whose heart is not as your heart, one 
who has not sought for shelter and security beneath the 
wings of the Almighty Saviour. It is the great choice of 
your life ; see to it that it is the wisest and the best. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOME CONFIDENCES. 

" Let thy day be to thy night 
A teller of good tidings. Let thy praise 
Go up as birds go up, that, when they wake, 
Shake off the dew and soar." — Jean Ingelow, 

The heroine of this channing story was engaged, when 
we last saw her, toiling in the harvest field. "So she 
gleaned in the field until even, and beat out that which 
she had gleaned : and it was about an ephah of barley." 
Now this sentence gives us an opportunity to leam a les- 
son from Ruth on Industry and Perseverance. The work is 
hard, for she is unaccustomed to it, stooping constantly 
in the hot, wearying sun, through all the day, gathering 
ears of com. Yet she perseveres in her labour of love, 
and though unexpectedly successful, success does not pro- 
duce idleness. Such diligence is supremely praiseworthy, 
and deserves, nay, ensures an abundant reward. It is a 
great thing in life to be wholly devoted to the work we 
have in hand, and to be able to say " This one thing I 
do." For there is an incalculable multitude of people 
who are " everything by turns, and nothing long." Shifty, 
changeful, dissatisfied, untrustworthy, they pass from one 
occupation to another with the ease and rapidity with 
which the wind veers round all the points of the compass ; 
busy, fussy folk who are excited, enthusiastic about one 
thing to-day, and equally excited and enthusiastic about 
another and totally opposite thing to-morrow. All they 
undertake is regarded as of the same importance, to be 
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entered upon with unrestrained vigour ; but nothing pros- 
pers that they touch, because they only touch ir, and soon 
it droops and fades. The work is forsaken, and perishes, 
or passes into more steady and trustworthy hands. In all 
spheres and employments of life these unreliable souls are 
the same. Their business suffers from the same spas- 
modic activity — "Jacks of all trades and masters of none." 
So we find them in private and public enterprises ; they 
never "continue long in one stay." If determined on 
self-culture, they attempt a smattering of all learning* 
The fancy one week is botany, the next mathematics, the 
next Greek; and so through all the sciences and arts 
they flutter, thinking themselves patterns of industry. If 
they are religious, and feel constrained to engage in some 
good work, they commence with apparent earnestness, 
but soon tire, and pass from office to office finding satis- 
faction and rest in none. Like the busy bee, they alight 
on " every opening flower ;" but unlike that industrious 
little creature they gather no honey. 

This is inevitable, for, as a rule, prosperity only follows 
persevering labour. It is the " diligent hand that maketh 
rich." " The rolling stone gathers no moss." Harvests 
are obtained by digging, and ploughing, and harrowing, 
plucking out weeds, casting away stones, careful sowing 
of seed, and patient waiting through long months : with- 
out all this the golden glory will never greet our eyes, and 
our barns will never be full. Most men who fail in life do 
so, not because they lack ability, but because they have 
not the gift of hard, unremitting energy. By no means 
can they be stigmatised as sluggards; their hands are 
never idle, but they do not settle down to a single task 
with resolute, immovable perseverance, so they achieve 
nothing, they erect no building worthy of admiration or 
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destined to endure. Men complain because they see 
others of infinitely less talent than themselves obtain the 
highest places while they remain obscure. If they would 
study the reason for this instead of perpetually groaning- 
over the mysterious inequalities of life, it would be a far 
more profitable occupation of their time. Brethren, per- 
mit me to say that we at least as Christians ought to be 
the most industrious and persevering people in the world* 
Not only because we have double work to do, having our 
own temporal interests to advance and also to help in 
establishing the kingdom of Christ, but because in com- 
mon affairs of daily service we are to be ensamples of all 
the virtues which dignify human life. Our actions are 
watched and criticised, and if we are not as active and 
faithful as others, sneers will be heaped on us, and our 
failings >iill be regarded as part of our religion, which has 
eaten out all our manliness and strength. I do not like 
to see a Christian man too eager for holidays, nor doling 
out his service in exact and precise proportion to his 
wages, bitterly complaining if he is requested to do a little 
more than is in " the bond," ready to fling down his tools 
before the first stroke of the clock has fairly struck which 
tells that the day's work may cease. A man should be in 
love with his work, and should take as the mottoes for his 
inspiration the words — " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might ; " " Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 

Ruth " gleaned in the field until even, and beat out that 
she had gleaned, and it was about an ephah of barley." 
Having accumulated so large a quantity of barley ears 
through the unknown generosity of Boaz, it could not be 
carried home, so she stays to thresh it. An old writer 
suggests that she did this in the field and not at home, as 
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she was unwilling to make a great noise and so shake 
her mother-in-law's nerves. I do not imagine any such 
thoughtful consideration was in her mind, but the remark 
shows how high is the appreciation of this woman's cha- 
racter, when a yirtuous purpose is seen even in her slightest 
action. But it was the custom to beat out the corn in the 
field where it was gathered. The last process of grinding 
is, in the East, part of the harvest labour. The threshing 
is done in the open air, on a hard, circular pj^ce of ground. 
Large quantities are either beaten out by the frequent 
treading of unmuzzled cattle, or forced out by some heavy 
instrument being dragged over it. Small quantities could 
be beaten out with a staff. The traveller Robinson saw 
in passing a harvest field near Gaza *' several women beat- 
ing out with a stick handfuls of the grain which they 
seem to have gleaned." Probably Ruth did this, and it 
was additional heavy labour after the day's other work. 
See again the power of love. Even weak and frail women, 
when taxed by some immediate necessity, seem able to 
endure toil and suffering, that compel us to wonder where 
are those hidden stores of apparently inexhaustible 
strength. Sometimes we have thought that the promise 
is often proved true in physical as well as spiritual need> 
" As thy days thy strength shall be." 

An ephah of barley. There is some difference in deter- 
mining how much this really means. Authorities differ. 
Some have reckoned it in weight to be from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, others as much as sixty pounds ; or 
in gallons, some have said eight, others only four. The 
exact calculation is of little importance. It was evidently 
a large quantity, for an ephah was ten times an omer, 
and an omer was the measure of manna that each 
Israelite was expected to obtain every day. Consequently, 
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in an ephah of barley, there would be several days' pro- 
vision for these two widows. This was the fruit of one 
day's gleaning, " and she took it up and went into the 
city," probably carrying it, as was the custom, in the long 
coarse veil she wore. " And her mother-i^-law saw what 
she had gleaned," doubtless, with some surprise, but she 
is not permitted to ask any questions yet, for Ruth, 
** brought forth, and gave to her that she had reserved 
after she was sufl5ced." That is a touch of genial un- 
selfishness. For as she was eating of the " parched com " 
given her by Boaz, she remembered her poor old mother- 
in-law at home and so reserved a portion, and her first 
thought on returning home is for Naomi to enjoy it. How 
thoughtful and careful this young woman is. We should 
like to have seen the gentle light that shone in her eyes, 
and the serene satisfaction that overspread her face as 
she saw her elder companion partaking of that evening 
meal. 

But now comes the natural question of curiosity. The 
unusual quantity of barley brought home by Ruth excites 
astonishment and gratitude, as she asks, " Where hast 
thou gleaned to-day } and where wroughtest thou ? 
Blessed be he that did take knowledge of thee." It was 
impossible in an ordinary way for one pair of hands to 
obtain so much, therefore some special favour must have 
been shown to this strange, foreign woman. Probably 
Naomi's anxious thoughts had followed her daughter 
through all the day, wondering what treatment she would 
receive, and whether, as a Moabitess, she would be per- 
mitted to glean with the women of Israel, and enjoy their 
advantages ; whether she would be insulted or protected. 
.Doubtless the long hours wore wearily 3iway at home, and 
the suspense was great. It was an immense relief to see 
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her come back laden with such substantial proofs of the 
kindness she had received. Ah ! one thinks of the many 
anxious-hearted parents who send out prayerful and 
troubled thoughts after children away at their work ex- 
posed to the cold repulses and cruel temptations of the 
world. It is hard for fathers and mothers to see dear ones 
long surrounded by home protection go forth to encounter 
the difficulties and snares that must beset all who have 
life's bread to earn. Will they come back safe ? Will 
they be preserved? Will they maintain their integrity 
spotless ? Some of you know the meaning of questions 
like these. But there is unspeakable comfort and joy in 
knowing that you can place them beneath the perpetual 
care of the Almighty Father, who will sustain life and 
health, give them grace to resist the most fascinating evil, 
prosper their handiwork, enable them to obtain favour in 
the eyes of their employers, and bring them back to your 
love to tell with full and grateful heart all the unexpected 
mercy which the day has revealed. 

We can understand Naomi's eager inquiries, and those 
of any parents in similar circumstances. In truth, it is 
their bounden duty to ascertain how their children have 
been employed, and what associations they have formed. 
Such sympathetic questioning elicits confidence, shows a 
thoughtful interest, makes the daily work part of the home 
life, offers opportunities for wise counsel and encourage- 
ment. No child should refuse to render this account, 
and will not if there is nothing of which he or she is 
ashamed, and knows that the inquiry springs from pure 
love and not prying suspicion. Here, however, is a 
danger worth noting. Parents must not appear too eager 
to watch every movement, to know each detailed incident, 
as that implies a sense of distrust, and destroys confi- 
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dence. Young men and women, conscious of growing 
personal responsibility, will not tolerate being treated as 
mere children, and will fret against what appear to them 
unnecessary restraints. But it is possible by wise manage- 
ment to obtain all desirable information without a display 
of authority, and without arousing antagonism. Knowing 
the tender interest of their parents' hearts in all their ex- 
periences, sons and daughters will love to return home, 
and voluntarily tell all the story of the day, incidents 
humorous, or vexing, or encouraging, and those fireside 
reviews of life will be the most delightful part of their 
time. 

Ruth and Naomi converse together in mutual confi- 
dence, and it is to the latter's joyous surprise that she 
learns that the man whom she has already blessed as 
God's instrument in helping them is no other than her 
own kinsman. " The man's name with whom I wrought 
to-day was Boaz." This was specially gratifying, for the 
help has not come from the hands of a stranger, but a 
relation. Sometimes we would receive a kindness from 
any person rather than our own friends, because of the 
reproaches with which it is accompanied. But Naomi 
knew Boaz to be a man of a generous^ loving nature, and 
therefore is glad of his large-hearted gifts. When our 
own relations are like him, then our pride is less offended. 
The humiliation is not so deep if they help us as when 
strangers bestow their charity. Besides, it is a joy to 
know that the old family affection has not diminished, as 
these acts of kindness testify. Naomi, however, has 
higher thoughts than these. She does not boast of the 
good fortune, or call it a happy coincidence, or rest satis- 
fied with praising the noble-heartedness of Boaz ; but 
her emotion rises upward like a strong-winged bird — like 
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a rapturous lark singing gratitude at heaven's gate. 
** Blessed be he of the Lord, who hath not left off His 
kindness to the living and to the dead." She recognises 
God as the inspirer of her kinsman's generous impulses ; 
and while grateful to the Divine Father, invokes a bless- 
ing on the man himself. The poor widow cannot repay 
in worldly goods, but she can pray for Heaven's benedic- 
tion. Thus the poor may compensate their benefactors, 
and the humble enrich those in high place. The sincere 
prayer of a pious soul cannot be valued ; it is beyond 
price, for it reaches the heart and touches the hand of 
Him who bestows every good and perfect gift. How many 
a man has acquired and retained wealth because those 
whom he has relieved have asked God to bless him ? 
Perhaps in the great day it will appear that some noble 
fortunes are simply God's answers to poor people's 
prayers. Boaz little knew that, as he lay down to rest, 
in another house fervent supplications were offered 
on his behalf. So the generous soul is richer than it 
knows. 

Another point not to be passed over is that Naomi re- 
gards this generosity as a testimony of God's love for her 
dead husband and sons as much as of His care for them- 
selves. It is kindness to the dead as well as to the living. 
The natural human protectors are gone, but the Almighty 
Father had taken their place. It is what Elimelech and 
Mahlon would have desired, and it is kindness to them. 
Can we not imagine that those who have passed from 
earth, leaving poor disconsolate ones behind to struggle 
with life's diflBiculties, often find, in their glorified condi- 
tion, fresh and continuous reasons for rejoicing, because 
they see how the ever-watchful love of God is constantly 
shown towards beloved ones whose comfort was their 
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desire and endeavour? Mothers and fathers have died 
wondering what their children's future would be in this 
rude, rough world, and with their wonder fear has mingled. 
Yet now, from heaven's clear heights, they behold God's 
tender care surrounding them by day and night, saving 
them from danger, raising up noble-souled friends to 
' help them, doing more on their behalf than their imagina- 
tion or faith conceived possible ; and as they see all this 
their souls are moved with a passion of rapturous grati- 
tude, and heaven rings melodious with their " new song '* 
of praise. Yes, the dead are wiser than we think, and 
probably see more than we suppose of the lives from which 
they are parted only by a thin, and perhaps from their side 
transparent, veil. This, at least, is certain, that when God 
inspires the benevolent to shield the orphan and help the 
widow. He shows that He has ** not left off His kindness 
to the living and the dead." 
We rejoice even now to testify in o,ur song — 

" He overrules all mortal things, 
And manages our mean aflfairs ; 
On humble souls the King of kings 
Bestows His counsels and His cares." 

Turning to one more point in the history: — 
Probably you will have remarked that until now Naomr 
had not informed Ruth that she has a rich relation, and 
she said unto her, " The man is near of kin unto us, one 
of our next kinsmen." I do not know what her motive for 
this silence hitherto had been. We are inclined to wonder at 
it, because it is a common human weakness, one of the most 
pardonable, perhaps, to boast of such valuable relation- 
ships. Some people never allow us to forget that there is 
a rich or famous man connected with their family. In 
truth, the talk of people who ought to know better is per- 
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petually of the great ones with whom they are on intimate 
terms. If a noble lord nodded to them by mistake from 
the other side of the road, it would form the profound 
subject of their conversation in every circle for a twelve- 
month. Such vanity becomes a mania, and leads to the 
most obsequious behaviour, and often to the most frightful 
lying. I know men who have ruined their characters and 
destroyed their influence through boasting of their dis- 
tinguished associates — 2. boast which had not a particle of 
truth in it; for our intimate acquaintance and familiar 
friendship with great people is soon discovered to be false 
or true. If false, the most awkward predicaments follow ; 
we are publicly disowned by those whose intimacy we have 
claimed, and our word is distrusted evermore. You 
will agree with me that in the present state of society ' 
such remarks as these are not without their appli- 
cation. 

The remaining facts of this chapter may be summed up 
in few words. Ruth tells the whole story of the day, how 
she has been invited to remain in Boaz' fields till the end 
of the whole harvest. Naomi consents, and says, '' It is 
good, my daughter, that thou go out with his maidens, 
that they meet thee not in any other field," otherwise it 
will appear like a slight upon his generosity. '' So she 
kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean until the end of 
barley harvest and of wheat harvest, and dwelt with her 
mother-in-law." Thus ends another episode in this young 
woman's life. We now see these two faithful companions 
enjoying the comforts of home-life. A small household 
is theirs, but they are happy in one another's affection, 
rejoicing in the fruits of honest industry and in the boun- 
tiful providence of God. In their new-bom peace we 
may be glad, believing that thereby the Divine Comforter 

6 
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is building up their broken hearts, and restoring the sweet 
sunshine to their long-darkened lives. Thus may God's 
holy peace be breathed upon all troubled spirits even 
before they reach the heavenly home, where all storms are^ 
hushed and pleasures flow unmingled for evermore. 
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CHAFFER VIII. 

A PROPOSAL FOR MARRIAGE. 

" I could not choose but love her : I was bom to poet-uses, 
To love all things set above me, all of good and all of fair." 

Mrs, Brorwning. 

The close of the harvest season is at hand» and the stoiy 
deepens in interest, and develops scenes which some per- 
sons describe as altogether obnoxious, and which eveiy 
reader in this part of the world must feel to be exceedingly 
strange. The whole of this third chapter is nothing less 
than the history of a piece of match-making, in which the 
proposal for marriage comes from the female side. 
Whether this is a serious breach of propriety on the part 
of both Ndomi and Ruth will appear as we proceed to ex- 
plain the incident in the light of customs prevalent at that 
period in Bethlehem. This portion of the story may be 
summed up in a few words. After harvest Naomi advises 
Ruth to visit Boaz on a certain night, and ask him to per- 
form his obligation as next kinsman, and to marry her. 
This she does, and receives a solemn (Promise to that 
effect, provided another, whose duty it is, fails to perform it ; 
Boaz then makes her a generous present of wheat, and 
carefully sends her back to her mother-in-law. 

To understand all this it will be necessary to describe 
the old Jewish law, which authorised or warranted so bold 
a step. The Jewish people were under a theocratic 
government — that is, they received their laws direct from 
God Himself. Now, Jehovah was, according to their con- 

6—2 
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viction, the actual owner of all the land, and He had 
granted Canaan to Abraham and his seed for an ever- 
lasting inheritance. It had been appropriated by lot, ac- 
cording to their tribes and families, but they were not pos- 
sessors—merely holders of it under God. It was impos- 
sible to do with it as they chose. No man could sell 
his portion, but it was to remain for ever the heritage of 
the family. If any one, therefore, was reduced by poverty, 
he could raise money on the land ; he could, as it were, 
mortgage the estate, but not part with it Out and out. 
When any person had sold his interest in the property, it 
was still in his power to purchase it back or redeem it, or 
for his next of kin to do it on payment of the debt. If the 
nearest kinsman refused, then the next nearest could re- 
gain it on the same terms. If, however, no one would or 
could do this, at the year of jubilee the land came back to 
the family without payment of compensation. Thus no 
estate was alienated from the original proprietors. (See 
Lev. XXV. 25 — 28.) 

Another law, to which I have before referred, must be re- 
membered if we would understand Naomi's advice. It was 
an old patriarchal custom, sanctioned and made binding by 
the Mosaic law, that if an Israelite married, and died with- 
out children, his brother should marry the widow, his 
sister in-law, and if of that marriage a son should be bom» 
he was to take the deceased brother's name and inherit his 
estate, so that no family name might cease in Israel, and 
no property be alienated. Where there was no brother, 
the duty devolved upon the nearest kinsman. Should he 
refuse, and renounce his claim, the next nearest could take 
his place. Now, I cannot discover that both these obliga- 
tions — redeeming the land and marrying the widow — were 
united in one formal law. But without a law, when neces- 
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sity arose, it became a custom to do both, and we know 
how custom may often have all the force of direct com- 
mand. It seemed natural that where there was a poverty- 
stricken widow, not only should the property be redeemed, 
but that, if possible, the redeemer should marry the be- 
reaved, sad-hearted woman. The operation of these two 
distinct laws would produce that result. Both these laws 
affect the case before us. When Naomi returned from 
Moab to her native city, she of course found her estate 
intact ; no one had dared to appropriate it during the long 
ten years' absence. But in her distress she was compelled 
to mortgage a portion of it, as Boaz testifies : " Naomi 
that is come again out of the country of Moab selleth a 
parcel of land which was our brother Elimelech's." It 
was a heavy calamity. For we can comprehend how bitter 
a trial it is for those who have been reduced by want to 
part with the dear old homestead, associated as it is 
with so many hallowed memories. But poverty never 
respects the tenderest sentiment ; it works out its cruel 
results in spite of tears and regrets. The ancient inherit- 
ance must go. 

This, however, is not in Naomi's case the greatest 
trouble. She fears lest the family name should be lost 
through want of an heir. That must be prevented if pos- 
sible. The feeling is natural, perhaps instinctive. Most 
people long to continue their names in the world. We 
must die, but we would be remembered through our suc- 
cessors. It is no disgrace or want of modesty to avow a 
desire implanted in us by God Himself. Well, Naomi's 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, had died, and with them, 
for a season, all her hopes of any perpetuation of the family 
name. Returning to Bethelem, however, and learning the 
existence of Boaz, they revive. Again and again sh' 
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describes him to Ruth as '' one of our next kinsmen/' or, 
as the marginal reading has it, ''one that hath a right to 
redeem." She thinks that he is the very next, but is mis- 
taken, inasmuch, as we afterwards find, there is a closer 
relation, though who he is we are not informed. If, then, 
Naomi can bring about a marriage between Ruth and Boaz, 
her desire may be accomplished. Independent of the 
mere pleasure of making so eligible a match, — which, 
indeed, certain unkind critics declare is the greatest pas- 
sion of a woman's, especially a mother's, life, — ^independent 
of her real delight in seeing her beloved daughter-in-law 
comfortably settled and freed from all the cares of poverty, 
there is the hope that Boaz will redeem the land, and that 
the marriage may be the means of placing a grandson in 
her arms who should grow up to occupy the vacant place in 
her heart, and possibly (for all Jewish women desired this) 
become the progenitor of the expected Messiah. Here, 
then, is an ambition that excites her deepest feeling. 
Doubtless she meditates fondly upon it during all the har- 
vest days. But she is not imprudent or impetuous ; she 
studies both the best time and means to attain her object. 
It does not appear that she even communicates her purpose 
to Ruth until the period for action has arrived. She does 
not intrude her designs upon Boaz while he is busied with 
the harvest, for she knows that, like most energetic men, 
he will not tolerate proposals that must interfere with the 
important business in hand. So she shrewdly maintains 
silence until the close of the harvest season. 

Let us now look at Naomi* s advice to Ruth, Remember, 
we are considering a godly mother's deliberate counsels 
to her daughter; one whom she loved as deeply as she 
loved herself. Again, we are to judge not the action of 
an English or European mother, bound round by all the 
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sensitive conventionalities'of ahighljcivilised and fastidious 
society ; but of an Eastern mother, living in a country, the 
customs of which were simpler, freer, and I venture to add, 
not less pure than the more formal customs of our own 
land and the present age. This pious, virtuous mother is 
therefore responsible for whatever apparent impropriety 
there is in Ruth's conduct. The daughter is a Moabitish 
stranger, altogether unaccustomed to the forms of Beth- 
lehem life, and it is natural she should follow the sugges- 
tions of one whom she can fully trust, knowing that they 
must be right and good. With these precautions let us 
examine the facts. ** My daughter," Naomi says, " shall, 
I not seek rest for thee, that it may be well with thee ? " 
A somewhat startling introduction, and probably the young 
woman's eyes open with questioning curiosity — " Rest ? 
Well with me ? Am I not at rest ? Is it not well with 
me?" — little dreaming that underneath that word "rest" 
lies the word marriage. But this is what Naomi means. 
This is her conception of wedded life. Very beautiful 
but how many realise it in their experience ? Have we 
not heard multitudes of people declare that marriage was 
the real beginning of their troubles ? Then anxiety about 
providing for and regulating a household has commenced * 
then business and domestic cares have taken away all 
expected pleasure ; then tempers are tried as never before ; 
then disputes and bickerings arise that destroy all peace 
then the beautiful illusions of youth have given place to 
the hard and stern practicalities of maturing life ; then 
the angelic sweecheart has proved a very unangelic hus- 
band or wife, and many a sigh has gone up for a return of 
the old freedom and ease. I suppose in some cases it is 
so, and is inevitable, arising from a hasty, impruden 
marriage which has involved temporal distress, or from 
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incompatibility of disposition, or from a want of self- 
restraint and mutual forbearance. But where love, 
patience, God-fearing unselfishness are found, then, 
though anxieties may come, married life,' a home in the 
true realisation of that word, should be as much like 
'* rest " as can be discovered in this world. 

Meaning marriage, Naomi proceeds to advise Ruth thus : 
She is to wash, anoint and ornament herself, go down to 
the threshing-floor where Boaz is sifting the com, watch 
silently until, having finished eating and drinking, the man 
has laid himself down to sleep on a heap of corn in the 
open air (where the sifting is usually done by a smart wind 
which is expected when the sun has gone down). The 
injunction to wait till after the meal implies acute common 
sense in this mother-in-law, for she knows that a good 
meal conduces to a good temper. When Boaz is resting 
for the night she is to go and uncover his feet and lie 
down. To remove from this advice the semblance of im- 
propriety, I may remind you that Orientals do not 
alter their dress at night — that men, women, and children 
often rest together just where weariness overcomes them. 
" They are, however, careful to cover their feet, and to do- 
this have a chudda or sheet of coarse cloth that they tuck 
under their feet, and, drawing it up over the body, suffer 
it to cover the face and head.*' It is this covering that 
Ruth is to raise. According to these instructions Ruth 
acts, at the exact time, and in the manner prescribed ; she 
places herself crosswise at the feet of Boaz. (All servants 
in the East sleep thus at their masters' feet when out of 
doors, in token of humility and service.) About midnight 
the man is startled, and on waking observes something at 
his feet, and bending forward to feel discovers a woman.. 
We do not wonder at his fear, for the strongest man 
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knows sometking of those frightful heart-throbbings which 
follow a sudden awaking at night — perhaps arising from 
an innate dread of the spirit-world. Reassured by the 
discovery, he asks, "Who art thou?" Ruth answers, 
** I am Ruth, thine handmaid ; spread therefore thy skirt 
over thine handmaid ; for thou art a near kinsman," or 
one that hath a right to redeem. Thus reminding him of 
her legal claim upon him for marriage, she begs him to 
acknowledge it in the ordinary way. ** For even to this 
day it is customary among the Jews for a man to throw 
the skirt of his talith or prayer-veil over his spouse, and 
cover her head with it," signifying that henceforth he will 
take her under his protection. Boaz immediately replies 
with words of blessing and praise — praises her for prefer- 
ring to offer herself to him rather than to a younger man 
— " Thou hast made thy later love better than the earlier, 
that thou hast not gone after young men, whether poor or 
rich." This, of course, is a species of self-congratulation 
not altogether without a tone of vanity and complacency 
in it, which each of us can take for what it is worth. No 
doubt he feels that she had done the wisest and best thing 
in making him this proposal for marriage. But in mo- 
ments of such excitement it would be cruel to criticise his 
expressions of satisfaction. Lovers' talk is seldom of the 
wisest, and assuredly not to be expounded by unsympa- 
thetic commentators. 

Boaz proceeds to make the desired promise: "And 
now, my daughter, fear not; I will do to thee all that 
thou requirest ; for all the city (or gate) of my people 
doth know that thou art a virtuous woman." Now, here 
it is important to notice how eminently simple the whole 
transaction is. Boaz saw nothing outrageous or improper 
in the conduct of Ruth, and he acts like a true, honest 
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man. Perhaps we feel a tittle dubious about the advice of 
Naomi. It manifests a sign of shrewd policy^ and, as it 
was customary for widows to claim their rights openly, 
there is an appearance of exposing her daughter-in-law to 
unnecessary temptation. The experiment looks danger- 
ous, and unless both had been convinced of the scrupu- 
lous virtue of Boaz, it would have been reprehensible. To 
pass severe judgment upon the mother without knowing 
her reasons would be unjust, and throughout the whole, if 
we read the story with pure eyes, there is nothing to offend 
in the conduct of the persons concerned. Take whatever 
view of the incident we may, even to denouncing Naomi, 
at least it is not worse than the action of many respectable 
parents, who thrust into or permit their daughters to enter 
scenes where the purity of their thoughts and the safety of 
their virtue are in constant peril, and this, too, in order 
that they may win husbands. The ball-room, with its cor- 
rupting dances, where the daughters are brought out tu 
exhibit their fascinating accomplishments ; and the opera- 
house, where licentious plays are tolerated and admired — 
these are not the places in which womanly virtue can be 
most successfully nurtured. Yet many a mother who thus 
exposes her daughters will bitterly denounce Naomi's con- 
duct as highly improper. It is time that there were some 
consistency between our practices and our judgments of 
other people. 

We return to the story. Boaz informs Ruth that he is 
not next kinsman, and, therefore, cannot legally redeem 
the land or marry her. If, however, the other should 
decline the obligation, then he will undertake the plea- 
surable duty, adding to his promise a solemn oath. As 
the night is dark and it is unsafe for her to return home, 
she is to lie still until the morning. Before it is per- 
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fectly light, in a dim haze, so that one cannot distinguish 
another's face, she rises to leave, and he sajs to some 
confidential watchman, "Let it not be known that a 
woman came into the floor." If the report were bruited 
abroad both his reputation and hers will suffer, and that 
will injure her prospects with the other kinsman, should 
he be inclined to act as goU or redeemer. Though all is 
as pure as daylight, it is necessary to avoid ** the appear- 
ance of evil." He knows that there is an abundance of 
tattling gossip-mongers, who love to roll scandal under 
their tongues ** like a sweet morsel." Society is always 
afflicted with these pests, and caution is ever necessary 
even among the most virtuous and upright. For it is 
more easy to set tongues agoing than to stop them. 
Permit me to say, dear friends, that we ourselves should 
beware of suggesting scandal. Death and life are in the 
power of the tongue. If we indulge in a tendency to 
criticise our neighbours' affairs we shall soon find our- 
selves speaking things that, to use Solomon's phrase, are 
" like the piercings of a sword." We can easily ruin a 
noble reputation, just as a mischievous child can pull the 
most beautiful flowers in pieces, but like him, we cannot 
restore again its symmetry and fragrance. We are more 
powerful for evil than we think. I am aware that an 
immense amount of scandal is not malicious in intention, 
and is uttered unconsciously — 

" Evil is wrought for want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 

But good-natured people, who would scorn knowingly to 
injure an innocent person, are gradually drawn in conver- 
sation to discuss this character and that, and soon 
motives are surmised and attributed, the vaguest suppo- 
sitions become facts, and before they are aware years of 
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cruel wrong are done. By-and-by, when they hear the 
results of their conversation, they stand amazed that any 
one could have so misconstrued their apparently harmless 
words. Many men and women little know what fearful 
scandal-mongers they are. Listen to their flowing, 
incessant talk, and you will soon become acquainted 
with all the weak points of your neighbour's life. I can- 
didly confess that I dread such people, and try to keep 
aloof from their company. They paint the world in 
colours so black that I am miserable, and the fear arises 
lest one's own most innocent sentiments or actions should 
become the next scandal they will lusciously retail. It is 
our solemn duty to extinguish these mischief-makers of 
society. Never permit their false talk in your hearing, 
for remember in this case " the receiver is as bad as the 
thief." If they commence, stop them with a series of 
questions such as these : ** Have you personally proved 
these reported facts? Have you gone to the person 
concerned in these charges before telling us ? Are you 
prepared that we shall tell them as from yourself the 
charges now stated by you ? Have you prayed that God 
would forgive these persons the evil you are reporting 
about them ? " Pursue some such method, and tales, so 
far as your hearing them is concerned, will soon come to 
an end. But if you listen in silence and apparent 
approval, you are a partaker of their sin, and I do not 
think scandal-mongers have any chance of going to 
heaven. I do not, because I read that "all liars shall 
have their portion in the lake that bumeth with fire and 
brimstone," that nothing can enter the Holy City, " that 
maketh a lie." Scandal is generally lying under another 
name, and some who have called themselves Christians 
may find themselves in " outer darkness," because they 
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were thus " people of unclean lips.'* Let us watch our 
words, review our social conversation, after an evening 
spent in company, that we may know whether we have 
wronged our fellow-man and forgotten the ** charity which 
covereth a multitude of sins." 

We recall the fact that Boaz takes precautions against 
false rumours, and sends Ruth away home laden with 
*' six measures of barley." Thus, says Bishop Hall, " he 
blesseth her as a father, encourageth her as a friend, 
promiseth her as a kinsman, rewards her as a patron, and 
sends her away laden with hopes and gifts ; no less 
chaste, more happy than she came. Oh, admirable tem- 
perance, worthy the progenitor of Him in whose lips and 
heart there was no guile ! " 

Reaching home, Naomi's quick question is, " Who art 
thou, my daughter ? " meaning ** as what person," in what 
circumstances dost thou come, what is the result of your 
interview? She immediately tells all the story, and 
shows the present as a practical, substantial proof of the 
favour she has met. Then follows the quieting advice: 
** Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the matter 
will fall ; for the man will not be in rest until he have 
finished the thing this day." Ruth has reason for agita- 
tion, since her whole future life depends on the course 
of events, and she cannot rest till the affair is decided. 
Naomi knows that no anxiety of herself or daughter can 
hasten events, and she has confidence in the business- 
like qualities of Boaz, — once having determined on a 
course it will be speedily accomplished. It is a comfort 
to have dealings with such men. They do not promise 
and forget to perform, but are men of honour, straight- 
forward, energetic, doing work while other dilatory people 
would be dreaming about it. Speaking of the sphere of 
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my own special experience, I can say that I would rather 
have six such active, business-like men connected with 
my church than scores of the forgetful, neglectful, uncer- 
tain kind. Work will be done, and one«half of the 
anxieties of church-life will be taken off the minister's 
heart, because he has confidence in his helpers. 

Ruth is to ** sit still." She is helpless, and anxiety is 
unwisdom. The lesson need not be lost upon ourselves ; 
not only in circumstances of similar expectation, when 
marriage is trembling in the balance, but in all the round 
of our life. It is in vain to fret and worry ourselves over 
matters that have gone out of our hands. If we have 
done our duty, let us find strength in quietness. " Rest 
in the Lord, wait patiently for Him, and He will give 
thee the desires of thine heart." 

In concluding this lecture, let me say that, though I 
have called attention to Ruth's conduct, and found in it 
nothing worthy of blame, yet I am not anxious than any 
should imitate her boldness in proposing marriage to 
Boaz. The customs of the Jews are not our customs, 
and I have no wish to see the time when women shall be 
compelled to ask men to marry them. It should be a 
woman's proud distinction that her love is something to 
be won, and worth the winning, not given or proffered — 
something which a man shall be ambitious to possess and 
retain as the greatest treasure of his life. Nothing — 
amongst ourselves at least — so degrades a woman as any 
attempt to thrust herself before the notice of those who 
appear eligible for husbands. Therefore, in actual con- 
duct, Ruth is to be no example for English maidens ; but 
if you wish for virtues to copy, imitate the prudence and 
tenderness of Naomi, the obedience and modesty of Ruth, 
the purity and generosity of Boaz. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PREPARATIONS FOR MARRIAGE. 

" But now possession crowns endeavour; 
I took her in my heart, to grow 
And fill the hollow place for ever." — Jean Ingelow, 

Naomi had rightly estimated the energetic, business-like 
character of Boaz when she declared ** the man will not 
be in rest until he have finished the thing this day." The 
morning has no sooner dawned into day than he begins 
to make the necessaty preparations for the marriage of Rutk 
either to the nearest kinsman or himself. Let us look at 
the scene, and explain the peculiar but expressive custom 
which it presents to us. Notice he takes his seat at " the 
city gate" — f>., the place where the public affairs of the 
city were discussed. In the East you are aware the gates 
of cities were places of public resort for gossip and busi- 
ness, also for deliberation and the administration of 
justice; sometimes kings, and rulers, and ambassadors 
held audience with the people. Job sat at the gate and 
received homage. David, after Absalom's sad death, went 
and sat in the gate that his people might welcome his 
return to authority. In the Book of the Proverbs this 
caustic saying is found, ** Wisdom is too high for a fool ; 
he openeth not his mouth in the gate." Even now we 
read of the " Sublime Porte " of Constantinople, referring 
to the Government, and derived from ancient usage. 
Boaz is described as going "up" to the gate, implying 
that the place of justice is an ideal eminence. It is there 
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that he must transact the important business he has in 
hand, and there he will be most likely to meet the man 
chiefly concerned. So he sits waiting, when soon he per- 
ceives Ruth's next kinsman approaching. He calls to 
him, "Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down here." The 
writer of the story was evidently ignorant of the man's 

name, and so calls him ** such a one," as we say Mr. , 

or Mr. A. or B. or C. The Muse of History does not 
trouble herself with useless names, but lets them drop 
into a congenial oblivion, and, if compelled to record 
some fact about them, uses such a slightly contemptuous 
epithet as — **such a one." A poor immortality that, 
almost worse than utter neglect. Boaz next secures " ten 
men of the elders of the city," and says to them, ** Sit ye 
down here." And they sit down. These are probably 
me|i of experience and wisdom, who have been appointed 
to adjudicate in disputed matters. They are represent- 
atives of the people, whose authority is undefined, but 
extends to all questions connected with the public weal. 
There then is the court of justice. How simple ! How 
primitive 1 No lawyers and expensive forms ; no excite- 
ment ; no long rhetorical arguments ; but a quiet delibe- 
rative meeting, in which the persons concerned '' sit " and 
talk over the whole affair. Perhaps many a tangled 
matter would soon come out straight, many a dispute be 
quickly settled, if at first people would submit it to some 
such Board of Arbitration. Let us listen to the opening 
of the case. Boaz proceeds frankly to state the facts. 
Naomi through poverty has mortgaged her own and 
Ruth's life-interest in the land that was Elimelech's, and 
"I thought to advertise thee, to reveal it in thine ear; 
buy it before the inhabitants, and before the elders of my 
people ; get it or promise to do so here and now publicly. 
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If thou wilt redeem it, redeem it, let no time be lost ; but 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then tell me that I may know, 
for there is no nearer kinsman beside thee ; the responsi- 
bility and duty are yours, and I stand the next after thee." 
Here are facts and the law to govern them stated with a 
commendable straightforwardness. Such candour is 
readily responded to. The kinsman answers, " I will 
redeem it." That looks very honourable. But stay, 
there is a condition to the agreement. Boaz immediately 
replies, " What day thou buyest the field of the hand 
of Naomi, thou must buy it also of Ruth the Moabitess, 
the wife of the dead, to raise up the name of the dead 
upon his inheritance." The field of the deceased Elime- 
lech, strictly speaking, would have belonged to his sons, 
and after their death to Mahlon's widow, for Orpah has 
remained in Moab, and so renounced all claims to the 
estate. But as yet Naomi has it in her keeping, though 
it belongs to Ruth ; and whoever redeems it must, accord- 
ing to custom, marry the young widow, and if a son 
should be bom he will perpetuate the name and family 
line of Elimelech. This is new light, and the agreement 
immediately loses its attractiveness to this unnamed 
kinsman. Here is his reason — or shall we call it excuse "^ 
"I cannot redeem it for myself, lest I mar mine own 
inheritance ; redeem thou my right to thyself; for I 
cannot redeem it." The man is keen for his own interest, 
because he knows that if he marries Ruth, and a son is 
bom, that son will not bear his name, but that of Ruth's 
former husband, Mahlon, and will inherit the land he left, 
so that the money now spent in redeeming it must go to 
benefit another branch of the family. He seems to forget 
that, though bearing a different name, the supposed 
would be his own offspring. He is willing to ta' 
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land, but not with such a possible encumbrance. The rift 
of speech that breaks the silence is very small, but through 
it we can discern the man's real character. He prefers 
his money to doing a generous deed ; he will not make 
any outlay unless he is certain of considerable returns. 
He can see nothing but '^ business " even in dealing with 
his relatives. I am not sure that the class he represents 
is yet altogether an extinct species. 

Eager to accept the duty when it seemed all gain, he 
is now more eager to renounce it as he discovers that it 
may involve unremunerative cost, and so takes the formal 
method of transferring his rights. " Now this was the 
manner in former time in Israel concerning redeeming 
and concerning changing, for to confirm all things ; a man 
plucked off his shoe and gave it to his neighbour, and this 
was a testimony in Israel." When the story was written 
the custom was antiquated and obsolete, and \\^ writer 
regards it as a curious relic of the olden time. It has 
been supposed by some that the custom arose from an old 
law found in the book of Deuteronomy, xxv. 7 — 10, in 
which the man who refused to marry his brother's widow 
was to be brought into the elders' presence, and they 
were to loose his shoe from ofif his foot and spit in his 
face. But if so, the observance of the law had by this 
time been greatly modified, for the kinsman looses his own 
shoe, and the more ignominious part of the command is 
not fulfilled. It is more probable that the custom arose 
from the fact that fixed property was taken possession of 
by treading upon the soil, and hence taking off the shoe 
and handing it to another was a symbol of the transfer of 
a possession or a right of ownership. It is the same as 
giving the key of a house to a tenant or purchaser. 
Possibly the custom may throw light upon such a passage 
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as " Over £dom will I cast my shoe," — ue.^ take possession 
of it — ^and other somewhat obscure texts. To complete 
the transaction, Eoaz makes a solenm statement, and calls 
upon the elders and the gathered people — for evidently 
public attention has been excited, an^d an interested 
audience has listened to all the proceedings — to become 
witnesses. He now has legal right to redeem the land 
and marry Ruth. Surely there is no little joy in his heart 
as he sees the prize almost within his reach. But I will 
not dwell on a lover*s supposed raptures. If any present 
have ever passed through a time of similar suspense when 
the parents' consent has to be obtained and the prelimi- 
nary arrangements made, their experience will aid their 
imagination to sympathise with Boaz* I want to point out ^ 
some characteristics worthy of imitation which appear in 
this man's conduct. One or two have been already inti- 
mated, but without noting their personal bearing on 
modem life. There is, for instance, the straightforward 
openness of his action. Boaz is seeking, doubtless, his own 
ends. He is extremely anxious to many Ruth. But he 
will not attempt to attain that object by any than the 
purest, most honest methods. We, with our customs, 
should have thought that so delicate a subject ought to 
be debated and settled in privacy between the two men . 
But it must be remembered that the matter in this case 
has public bearings — it is the fulfilment of an obligation 
of the most binding character. The man on whom it 
rests must therefore be urged to undertake it by all the 
pressure of public authority and opinion. Private over- 
tures are hardly likely to be successful with him. Boaz 
wishes to be above suspicion. He takes the most candid 
and direct means to secure the rights of the woman he 
loves. Let me say that I have no opinion of the men who 
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are always eager for secresy, who are never satisfied unless 
they make a mystery about every item of business. It is 
not, indeed, our duty to parade our affairs before general 
notice, but neither is it desirable to act as if our conduct 
will not bear the light of day. There are certain transac- 
tions that need all the darkness of concealment, and 
where roguery desires to accomplish its designs, why, the 
less honest men know of it the better. But honourable 
business needs no cover. Then look at Boaz' speech — it 
is clear, ingenlious, and direct. Neither the kinsman nor 
the people can mistake its meaning. Yet I can imagine 
that there are temptations enough to a crooked course. 
Consider that his passionate heart-desire is that Ruth 
shall become his, and not the kinsman's wife, and 
self-interest, without a sense of honour and uprightness 
to guide it, would advise him to urge a variety of 
pleas in order to achieve his object. We can fancy how 
some men would act in such a business. The sly sug- 
gestions they would make against the course proposed, 
reminding the man that by accepting the duty he would 
injure his own inheritance, and so work on his selfishness ; 
or, recalling the fact that Ruth is a Moabitess, and for- 
merly a heathen, appeal to his religious scruples by 
making it appear a dishonour to marry her, and thus by 
cunning, well-plied, half-uttered arguments, incline the 
man's mind to renounce the obligation. But not so. 
Boaz remains nobly silent concerning his own wish, 
though his heart is fretting with mingled hope and fear ; 
he will not attempt to bias the decision. No word of 
persuasion or dissuasion will he speak ; but, having fully 
and calmly stated the case, the man must be conscien- 
tiously left to his own choice. We cannot but reverence 
one who, where his own interests are deeply concerned. 
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acts with such unswerving candour and justice. Remem- 
ber it is a business transaction, but sentiment of the most 
powerful kind is at the bottom of it ; yet all is straight- 
forward. Now, I think that we, as English people, do 
thoroughly appreciate frankness and impartiality in our 
commercial, and, in fact, in all our dealings. We, as a 
rule, prefer doing business with men whom we can trust 
to speak the candid truth, assured that nothing will be 
concealed or hinted to our disadvantage. In buying or 
selling, in arranging for the transfer of property, we enjoy 
honesty, and seldom regret the results. The duty thus 
becomes easier and lighter, and every way more satisfac- 
tory. But there are men who cannot for the life of them 
move along a straight path. It is their firm conviction 
that the world is a huge house of rogues, and every 
person must be suspected of an intention to deceive. Or 
they act upon the base principle that in all transactions it 
is their bounden duty to extort all they can get without 
a thought of whether it is obtained in an honourable 
manner. They determine to make the most out of every 
man. You see them employ all manner of low arts, mis- 
representing the value of goods, cunningly suggesting or 
openly stating the most glaring lies, haggling for hours, 
wasting time, wasting words, and ruining their characters. 
Both buyer and seller will do this without an apparent 
scruple. It is well understood that people are warm 
lovers of cheap bargains, and consequently the seller 
gratifies that passion by increasing the price of his goods, 
swearing that it is absolutely the lowest he can possibly 
take ; but after some discussion he reduces it to what he 
ought to have asked at first. '' It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer," depreciating the value of the article ; 
'''but when he has gone his way then he boasteth," 
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because his canning has apparently succeeded, while the 
seller chuckles to think that the advantage is all his own. 
We have witnessed that often enough. Now, putting 
aside the paltriness, the triviality, the unmanly character 
of such dealing, for it is more like the conduct of chil- 
dren than upright men to whom every hour is precious, it 
appears to me that the system is one based on hypocrisy 
and falsehood. Both buyer and seller often know what 
an article should realise, but neither will be honest and 
state the exact truth. Yet they come to it at last. Surely 
this can do no good ; and I believe that in the long 
run the man who never pretends to a bargain, but who 
buys and sells at a fair price, is most likely to be trusted, 
and therefore to succeed. Let each man in his own 
sphere set his face against a custom which, I am con- 
vinced, cannot be defended by the highest standard of 
honour and righteousness. All this is illustrated by con- 
trast in the candour of Boaz. 

Then this man is prudent. He obtains "witnesses to 
the transaction;*' so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing, no drawing back, no future recrimination. The 
whole thing is known to be valid, and can be proved. 
Need I say that similar caution would save endless trouble 
to ourselves? Without suggesting mistrust, yet when 
memories are so treacherous as we continually discover 
them to be, and when time works such changes in our 
circumstances, it is desirable, even among intimate friends, 
that promises should be so distinctly made as to be dis- 
tinctly proved, if need should arise. It will save many a 
dispute, and quarrel, and family disruption. Now, studying 
the whole conduct of this man, I think we shall conclude 
that he was energetic, straightforward, honest, and pru- 
dent — a man ready to sacrifice his own inclination rather 
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than do a mean, dishonourable thing. When every busi- 
ness man resembles him, we shall have the dawn of a 
commercial millennium. 

Having thus considered the character of Boaz as shown 
in this important matter, let us look at the conduct of the 
neighbours. They ratify the transaction, they gladly 
become witnesses, and then follows what is so often hard 
for one in his circumstances to bear — ^I mean congratula^ 
tions and blessings. The man has acted both unselfishly 
and honourably in upholding the family custom of Israel. 
The public, therefore, praise him and wish him good. 
Such applause is both desirable and profitable. The 
actions of a good man are fit subjects for praise. It 
stimulates us to higher deeds when we recognise noble- 
ness in others. It encourages them in acts of generosity 
and honour. If any around us do wise, thoughtful, open- 
hearted, unselfish deeds, let us not fear to praise them. 
For God has implanted in us an instinctive love of the 
approbation of our fellow beings. We despond, it is our 
greatest punishment, when all faces are turned from us. 
Praise is not flattery — flattery is often untruth. Praise, to 
be such, must always be sincere. There is no danger, or 
but little, of creating pride. It will rather humble a good 
man than exalt him above measure. But there must be 
an interior satisfaction when a man's intended marriage is 
the theme of general praise and blessing. It is a sorry 
match that has no prayer breathed over it : a disastrous 
beginning likely to have a worse end. The blessing 
desired in the case of Boaz is the greatest blessing of 
marriage, though expressed in plainer Ismguage than is 
common among ourselves. *' The Lord make the woman 
that is come into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, 
which two did build the house of Israel; and do thou 
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worthily in Ephratah and be famous in Bethlehem ; and 
let thy house be like the house of Pharez, whom Tamar 
bare unto Judah, of the seed which the Lord shall give 
thee of this young woman." In other words, ** Establish 
a renowned name through thy marriage with Ruth by a 
host of noble sons, even as Jacob was made glorious by 
the children of Rachel and Leah his two wives." Then 
they remember that Boaz' ancestor was Pharez, and that 
suggests a neat compliment to Boaz himself— may the 
descendants of Boaz be as honourable as the descendant 
of Pharez, may your children be as worthy of you as you 
are of your father ! This is prettily turned, but is not 
insincere. Perhaps no joy can be greater to a son's heart 
than the testimony that his father was a noble man, and 
that he himself is no disgrace to the name he bears. 

No more honourable ambition can fill and sway a young 
man's life than to attain a similar reputation among his 
father's friends and countrymen, especially if that father 
was a man of sterling uprightness, large-hearted gene- 
rosity, and pure, undefiled religion. A more exhilarating 
and inspiring eulogium cannot be pronounced in such a 
case than the common phrase — ** He is a true son of his 
father." Thank God there are many — some perhaps 
present — of whom that can be unhesitatingly affirmed. 
The resemblance between them and their sires is not 
merely physical, but moral and religious. They are 
worthy successors, and they will never permit the family 
name to be sullied or identified with impiety. From them 
it shall descend to the third generation, not only without 
a stain or flaw, but ennobled by its perpetual association 
with all those virtues that enrich and beautify the world, 
and are acceptable in the sight of God. Of others this 
cannot be said. The past history of their family life re- 
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preaches them by its contrasts with their own unworthi- 
ness. The prayer that they may stand in the line of un- 
selfish, Christ-$erving men, whose lives were dedicated to 
high deeds of honour and sacrifice, as yet remains un- 
answered. They are even, let it be said with tearful 
SDrrow, disgracing the name they bear. If I speak to any 
such to-night let these uttered regrets touch their pride, 
their conscience, their memories; let them in solemn 
resolve repent of the follies that are their shame, and, 
now at God's altar, forgiven and purified by Christ, 
dedicate themselves wholly to the service of their father's 
God. Thus our best aspirations for them will change 
into realities, and we will pray that their children also 
may do ** worthily and be famous " in the Church of 
Christ. 

These congratulations of the people at Bethlehem 
appropriately close all that is told us of the preparations 
for Ruth's marriage with Boaz. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CLOSING SCENES. 

" Marriage, like Government, is a series of compromises." 
** Children are a heritage of the Lord. Happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them." — The Psalmist. 

Our pleasant study of this charming little historical work 
draws to a close. We have followed the sweet story of 
this woman's chequered experience with unabated and, I 
may add, increasing interest. The final scenes with the 
lessons they suggest will now occupy our attention. Both 
Naomi and Ruth have had abundance of sorrow, and now 
brighter prospects begin to dawn over their life. But 
who shall declare that such trials as befel them were with- 
out an ennobling, sanctifying effect ? God was working 
through each new trouble, and the fruit of His culture, 
however mysterious the methods by which it is produced, 
is always precious and beautiful. Sorrow in any life should 
drop some blessings from under its dark wings. One of 
our finest writers has truly said, " It would be a poor re- 
sult of all our anguish and wrestling, if we won nothing 
but our old selves at the end of it — if we could return to 
the same blind loves, the same self-confident blame, the 
same light thoughts of human suffering, the same fri- 
volous gossip over blighted human lives, the same feeble 
sense of that unknown towards which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be 
thankful that our sorrow lives in us as an indestructible 
force, only changing its form, as forces do, and passing 
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from pain to sympathy — the one poor word which includes 
our best insight and love." Yes, suffering is not the worst 
thing in the world, considered in the light of the grand 
and eternal results which often follow in its train. So, 
doubtless, these women, as they pass from the shadow of 
many anxieties to the sunshine of their new and happy 
relationship, can bless God for the gloomy path along 
which His mysterious Providence has been silently guiding 
them. 

We have now to note the fact that Boaz marries Ruth. 
No description is given of that joyous and momentous 
event. Doubtless there was much public rejoicing, for 
the romantic story was known to the whole city. But we 
are sure there was no little joy throbbing in the hearts of 
the two persons concerned. They knew one another, and 
there was mutual trust and no fear. Bishop Hall lays 
stress on the reason of Boaz' confidence in his wife. 
He asks : — " What was it that made Boaz so ready to 
entertain, so forward to urge this match ? Wealth she 
had none, not so much as bread but what she gleaned out 
of the field, friends she had none (in Bethlehem), and 
those she had elsewhere Moabites. . . . Himself 
tells her what drew his heart to her — * all the city of my 
people doth know that thou art a virtuous woman.' Vir- 
tue, in whomsoever it is found, is a great dowry, and where 
it meets with a heart that knows how to value it, is ac- 
counted greater riches than all that is hid in the bowels of 
the earth. The corn-heap of Boaz was but chaflf to this, 
and his money dross." If this was true on the one side 
it was equally true on the other. Ruth could not have 
been in Bethlehem long without hearing of the goodness 
and uprightness of the man who proposed to be her fu- 
ture husband ; indeed, she herself had received the most 
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substantial proof of his praiseworthy virtues. There could 
be no hesitation on the part of either. I am not sure that 
hesitation in some cases, even if it result in what is called 
" a breach of promise," is not fully justifiable. The obli- 
gation originally contracted may have been an act of gross 
imprudence and stupidity, but it is folly and cruelty to make 
that rash vow binding for life. Instances I have known 
in which marriage has followed promise simply because 
the word has been passed and a sense of honour compelled 
its fulfilment. What has been the consequence? Ex- 
pecting no happiness they got none. Bound to people 
with whom they had no sympathy, life has proved a long 
misery. 

It is well to study this subject of marriage all 
round. The step can be easily taken, but never retraced. 
It brings with it in all cases additional sorrows as well as 
joys. The freedom of the man and woman is thereby in 
a certain sense limited and curtailed. Then each has to 
think not alone of self, but also, and as much, if not 
more, of another. Each has to act, not with a view to 
personal comfort and ease, but with the loving purpose of 
contributing all possible satisfaction and joy to another's 
life. Habits which have grown up for years have to be reso- 
lutely sacrificed, former places and companionships often 
abandoned, special eccentricities of character restrained. 
Inconveniences and discomforts will arise, even in the 
sweetest married life, which must be made the best of, 
and the great rule of "bearing and forbearing" will ever 
find opportunity for exercise. From all this we draw 
the inevitable conclusion that marriage must be preceded 
by mutual confidence in character, and deepest, sincerest 
love. Such common sympathies will make the richest 
household music, " echoing, though very faintly, the grand 
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psalms of heaven." It is well if our desire can find true 

expression in words like these : 

" And may our love ne'er be a trailing robe, 
To clog our feet along our heavenward way, 
But a warm garment for our daily use ; 
Marriage is but for earth, but holy love 
Will live in heaven. Let us ever strive 
To grow more like to God — ^for God is love." 

The next point to notice is that a son is bom of the mar- 
riage. Thus the good wishes of the friendly neighbours 
are accomplished. It is a bright and thankful day for 
that household, as it must be for every household where 
love reigns when a similar event takes place. Only those 
who have enjoyed such an experience can tell the 
thronging hopes and fears, the new anxieties and sense of 
solemn responsibilities that then enter the heart. What 
possibilities of joy and blessing the imagination pictures ! 
What prospects for the future full of brightness and pro- 
mise suddenly open before the mind ! What plannings 
for the time when that infant's years shall ripen into man- 
hood ! It is all very beautiful and wonderful. We do 
not read the history of the coming time ; the Almighty 
hand of the Father holds down the impenetrable con- 
cealing veil, and hides from us the real destiny of our 
offspring ; but love paints it with prophetic hand, and all 
in colours of brightness and glory. This little son of 
Ruth's comes into the world dowered with the blessings 
and prayers of many holy hearts. The women are, as 
is usual in such times, full of expressive sympathy. That 
is quite a touch of nature. " And the women said unto 
Naomi, Blessed be the Lord which hath not left thee this day 
without a kinsman, that his name may be famous in Israel. 
And he shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a nou- 
risher of thine old age ; for thy daughter-in-law, which 
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loveth thee, which is better than seven sons, hath born 
him." These people recognise more than the operation 
of natural law in this child's birth. They believe in the 
good old statement, " Children are an heritage from the 
Lord, and the fruit of the womb is His reward." If this 
were a general conviction, what a sacredness would 
surround our little ones as they are placed in our arms, 
what treasures they would appear instead of "encum- 
brances," what a sense of duty their coming would 
awaken ! But you remark, the congratulations are offered 
especially to Naomi. The people rejoice with her rather 
than with the father and mother. They call this little son 
her " redeemer " or kinsman, not Boaz, and they do so 
because as the child of Ruth, and therefore her grandson, 
he will sustain the family name, preserve it from oblivion, 
and inherit the possessions of Elimelech. The neigh- 
bours hope he is destined to greatness, that he will gain a 
celebrated name, one often mentioned in Israel. 

But the main emphasis is laid on the expectation that 
he will prove an especial comfort to his grandmother, a 
nourisher of her old age, a restorer of her life. Naomi 
has suffered much ; her very life was at one time appa- 
rently smitten into nothingness ; she has often bewailed 
her lonely lot ; her heart was bound up in her husband 
and two sons, and their death almost crushed her spirit. 
What in such circumstances can she expect ? What pros- 
pect lay before her ? But now all is changed ; her sorrow 
is comforted, her hopes revive. As she looks into this 
little one's face she sees in it a promise from God — ^a pro- 
mise that joy shall return to her through him. Little un- 
conscious children ! What comforts they often are ! Mes- 
sengers of God ! Sons of consolation ! They are sent to 
bind up poor, wounded, broken hearts I They are silent 
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declarations that in our darkness and sadness and bereave- 
ment, He has not forgotten and forsaken us. How many 
a child has been born into households that were suffer- 
ing acute and bitter sorrow, and brought with it balm for 
healing, the very fragrance of a heavenly, hopeful life 
about it. That memorable day is the birth of a new spirit 
in the home ; the old, bitter thoughts and feelings are 
transformed into gratitude and hope. So comes this boy 
to Naomi — God's comforter — God's reward after long trial 
— God's assurance concerning the future. 

What these jubilant friends express to Naomi as their 
hope about the boy is what parents have a right to expect 
their children will be — nourishers of their old age. Thus 
life reverses its conditions. They cherish the young ones 
through infancy and youth, and when old, and feeble, and 
worn with the long pilgrimage, we are to shelter and sus- 
tain them. Even grandparents have a claim upon their 
successors of the third generation. The task is sometimes 
regarded as most unenviable. It is said that the aged 
are frequently so obstinate, dogmatic, fretful, that they de- 
stroy all patience and comfort. I know that in a few cases 
this is true, and no work is harder, no duty so unendurable 
as caring for miserable, discontented, elderly people. But 
this is not always the case, and, where it may be true, 
thank God we have seen sons and daughters waiting and 
watching with an exemplary patience that has been abso- 
lutely marvellous. Hard words, impatient temper, per- 
petual dissatisfactions, proffered advice that has sounded 
like complaint, these have all been quietly borne, without 
an uttered murmur. Inwardly they suifer intensely. But 
will they permit the world to suspect it ? Will they tell 
their most intimate friends? No, they nobly and reso- 
lutely shut it all within the silent chambers of their heart. 
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Perhaps in secret they pour into the Heavenly Father's 
listening ear the story of their sorrows, and He who 
'' seeth in secret" hears their sad moan and plea for 
help, and rewards them openly by bestowing the grace of 
strong resignation and brave endurance, which wins for 
them the unaffected admiration of those who watch their 
untiring devotion to their parents' needs. Thus this heavy 
cross is courageously borne. But whatever it may in- 
volve one of our most binding duties is to nourish our 
parents in their old age. If we think of the care they 
. have shown to us we shall regard our sacrifice for them 
to be but poor and small. 

The latter clause of the fifteenth verse contains a pecu- 
liar expression needing a brief explanation. The neigh- 
bours, speaking of Ruth, say, "Thy daughter-in-law 
which loveth thee, which is better than seven sons, hath 
born him." ** Seven, as the proverbial number of the 
works of God, is used to denote a large number of sons 
of a mother whom God has richly blessed with children. 
A mother of so many sons was to be congratulated, inas- 
much as she not only possessed in these sons a powerful 
support of her old age, but had the prospect of the per- 
manent continuance of her family. Naomi, however, had 
a still more valuable treasure in her daughter-in-law, inas- 
much as through her the loss of her own sons had been 
supplied in her old age." There is no doubt, also, of 
Ruth's love to Naomi ; she seems, indeed, to be better 
to her than seven sons ; for no one can so fully under- 
stand and appreciate a mother as a loving daughter. 
The praise is valuable, and shows the sincere esteem 
Ruth's conduct had universally excited. But Naomi 
needed not to have the little fellow recommended to her 
love. Indeed, I am not aware that grandmothers, as a 
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rule, require any public pleading to make them regard 
their grandchildren with affection. No welcome to the 
young strangers is heartier than theirs. Yet this is what 
the friendly neighbours seem to do when reminding her 
of the valuable little treasure just opening its eyes on the 
big world. It is as though they said, ** This is Ruth's 
child; love it for her sake." But she wants no such 
urging. Her heart has already given it a large and warm 
place, and so we find that Naomi adopts the grandson as 
her own child. " She took it and laid it in her bosom, 
and became nurse unto it." What an exquisite little pic- 
ture is there ! The grandmother, her face all aglow with 
unutterable love, gazing down upon the wee child nest- 
ling all so helpless in her bosom ; and there she sits 
watching and crooning over it, and feeling as though none 
have a right to touch or nurse it but herself. Is not that 
touch ingly human too } 

Then follows the naming of the child. " And the women 
her neighbours gave it a name, saying, * There is a son 
bom to Naomi,' and they called his name Obed ; he is 
the father of Jesse, the father of David." Why the neigh- 
bours did this I cannot discover. There seems to have 
been no special law concerning it. Sometimes the father, 
sometimes the mother named the child, just as either, 
doubtless, might suggest an appropriate one. You will, 
however, remember another instance in which the neigh- 
bours and cousins proposed the name — I mean in the 
case of John the Baptist. They suggested the family 
name Zacharias, after the father, but the mother decided, 
in opposition to them, that it was to be John, in which 
her husband supported her. Very probably, in the case 
of Ruth's child, the name arose as the result of mutual 
consultation. What would be the most suitable to a son 
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born in such circumstances? Undoubtedly "Obed/* 
meaning ''the serving one," because in after years he 
would be expected to nourish and serve his grandmother 
Naomi. Whether the man fulfilled the expectations of 
his infancy we cannot say, for all we know concerning 
him is in the story before us. But with such earnest 
prayers and gracious hopes clustering around his birth, 
with such a mother as Ruth, and such a father as Boaz^ 
and such a grandmother and nurse as Naomi; remem- 
bering, too, that he became the father of such a pious 
patriot as Jesse, and grandfather of David, it cannot be 
considered an imallowable or doubtful flight of imagina- 
tion if we concluded that he amply accomplished all that 
was prophesied by his name. Probably he lived nobly 
and died as a true servant of God. The last clause of 
this verse declares that he was " the father of Jesse, the 
father of David." This shows two things — first, that the 
story was written either in or after David's time; and 
secondly, its purpose was to trace the ancestors of that 
great poet-king. The five following genealogical verses 
carry us back to the founder of the tribe of Judah. 
Doubtless it is incomplete. Some of the intermediate 
links have been omitted — ^unimportant names perhaps, 
unnecessary to the history. But importance is given to 
this statement of names by the fact that the evangelists, 
Matthew and Luke, have used them to show whence our 
Saviour descended. Incidentally given to point out the 
generations preceding David, it thus also reveals the 
family line of Him to whom the kingly psalmist, in 
prophetic speech, paid his devoutest homage and called 
his Lord. The historian's work was, as almost every 
man's work is, greater than he knew. 

Thus ends our familiar exposition of this delightful story — 
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a story of real historical value, a stoiy pre-eminent by 
the exquisite series of pictures it presents; "a lovely 
painting," as Ewald calls it, " of Hebrew domestic life, 
which, as we may hence infer, must have assumed a beau- 
tiful form in many places where it needed not to trouble 
itself about the great world." We have talked much about 
it, yet it retains its simple charm. We have touched it, 
but to our admiration it remains as fresh as ever, a 
flower that has lost none of its dew by our handling, a 
fruit from the tree of knowledge which must ever keep 
its bloom. We have looked at this picture, at its 
minutest details and its entire effect ; we have analysed 
and criticised its separate parts, and every detail has had 
its own peculiar loveliness and power. We have mingled 
in familiar intercourse with three of the most amiable and 
upright characters whose virtues are recorded in the 
Bible, and the familiarity has enhanced our admiration 
and deepened our love. We are, I trust, the purer and 
stronger for such fellowship. Recalling their actions, we 
in the midst of domestic and business duties shall strive 
to imitate their endurance, their faith, their benevolence, 
their chastity, their affection. It will not be for us to 
despise the highest lessons, though taught us by two poor 
widows — one a converted heathen — and an Eastern 
farmer. For their lives were grand with the only grandeur 
recognised by God — grand by their purity, grand by 
their self-sacrifice, grand by their devotion to each other, 
grand by the simplicity of their trust in God. Naomi, 
the unselfish, the wise, the tender-hearted mother; Boaz, 
the reverent, upright, benevolent employer, kinsman, and 
husband ; Ruth, the obedient, the chaste, the faithful, the 
industrious, the loving daughter and wife — three names 
that we honour, three characters, the memory of whose 
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deeds we will fondly cherish, reproducing their virtues in 
our own lives ; knowing that — 

" The religious actions of the just 
Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust." 

It will have been evident to you that I have not 
attempted to discover only what may be called religious 
lessons in this story, to discourse on "types and 
shadows " of Christ such as some find suggested in the 
work and office of the kinsman or Redeemer; such could 
only have been an adaptation, not an exposition of the 
story. I have tried to bring out common truths, applic- 
able to every day life such as this little history truly 
teaches. Of my success your consciences are the best 
judges. But there is one special truth running through 
all which none can afibrd to forget or neglect. Is it not 
that Divine Providence works in human life ? God takes 
peculiar care of our affairs, watching our life, permitting 
troubles and misfortunes apparently to ruin all our hopes, 
and yet in the end bringing us out into ** a wealthy place." 
The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and His ear 
listens to their cry. This is what the Book of Ruth 
teaches, teaches you and me. God is with us, shaping 
the course of our destiny, providing for our needs, pre- 
paring a full recompense for all our sorrows. Things 
darkest to us are full of light to Him ; that which we pro- 
nounce evil He calls very good. It was a mournful 
thing .for Ruth to lose her first husband, to leave her 
home, to travel the long, weary way to Bethlehem, to toil 
in the field; she might have said, "All these things are 
against me," but, unknown to her, they were working out 
for her a splendid destiny, a most exalted distinction ; for 
through them she was to become not only the ancestress 
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and progenitor of one who was Israel's noblest king, not 
only of David, but of Him who, though He came as the 
Son of man in poverty and sorrow, yet the universe to- 
day crowns " King^of kings, and Lord of lords." There- 
fore this woman's history tells us two things — Do your 
duty, think little of consequences, God will recompense. 
Trust without hesitation or fear " under the shadow of 
His wings." Life may try you, difficulties press on you, 
but remember with a vivid, earnest faith that, though 
'* many are the afflictions of the righteous, the Lord de- 
livereth out of them all. The Lord redeemeth the soul 
of His servants, and none of them that trust in Him shall 
be desolate." 

Thus, with a quickened confidence in our heavenly 
Father, we take our farewell of the Book of Ruth. 
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The following extracts from "Lange's Commentary,'' 
published since these lectures were written, may be read 
with interest : — " The Book of Ruth does not preach by 
means of mighty deeds of war inspired by faith, like those 
of Gideon and Samson, but by acts of love, which demand 
no less strength of soul. God can be praised, not only 
with timbrels and trumpets, but also in quietness and 
silence. There is a heroism of faith in the family, at the 
sick bed, and in grief for those we love, which is not 
inferior to that of Barak. Jephthah found it easier to 
triumph over Ammon than to subdue his sorrow on account 
of his daughter. It is often easier to die for the faith, than 
in the midst of men to live for it. The Book tells of no 
prophetic woman like Deborah. But it tells of women 
whose hearts were capable of pure love, and such love is 
always prophetic. The fires which roused a nation to 
enthusiasm glowed in Deborah ; but in the women of our 
book burned the gentle flames of the household hearth, 
which distress and desertion cannot quench. The Book 
of Judges tells of a prophetess who was strong as a man ; 
the Book of Ruth of a man who was tender as a woman. 

" No Psalms lift up their lofty strains in the Book of 
Ruth. The scene of its history is not laid in the Temple 
where the harp of God resounds — its central figure is 
neither king nor poet. But the whole Psalter was born of 
suffering and love in God, like as David the Psalmist de- 
scended from Ruth. A people must first have families in 
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whom God is manifested forth by love and truth before 

inspired singers can rise up from it to tune their harps 

with power. By the side of Sarah and Rebecca stands 

the retiring woman who, as Dante says (Parad. zxxii. 11), 

was 

" * Ancestress of the singer, who for dole 

Of the misdeed said, Miserere met,* 

" Our Book contains no stem denunciations nor sor- 
rowing lamentations over Israel, its people, princes, and 
priests ; but deeply impressive, penetrating to the heart, is 
the instance it gives of suffering, love, and victory. It 
proposes not, like Daniel, to unveil the destinies of nations 
and the world ; but at its close appears the Son of David, 
into whose Godhood all history empties as the rivers into 
the ocean. No miracles occur in it like that of the three 
men in the fiery oven, but it tells of three believing ones, 
who, in the glowing heat of suifering and temptation, were 
found strong and true." 

"According to the Jewish expositors the name Ruth is 
derived from a root, which signifies to give drink, to 
assuage thirst ; and from her, say they, David came, who, 
with his songs and psalms, supplied the wants of those 
who thirst after God." 



The poets, as a rule, have neglected this pastoral idyl 

with its charming characters. Therefore the following 

poems from Mrs. Hemans and Thomas Hood deserve 

quotation here : — 

RUTH. 

" The plume-like waving of the auburn com. 
By soft winds to a dreamy motion fanned, 
Still brings me back thine image, O forlorn, 
Yet not forsaken, Ruth ! I see thee stand. 
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Lone *midst the gladness of the harvest band, 

Lone as a wood-bird on the ocean's foam, 
Fallen in its weariness. Thy fatherland 

Smiles far away ! yet to thy sense of home, 
That finest, purest, which can recognise 

Home in affection's glance, for ever true. 
Beats thy calm heart ; and if thy gentle eyes 

Gleam tremulous through tears, 'tis not to rue 
Those words, immortal in their deep love's tone, 

* Thy people and thy God shall be mine o'wti ! "* 

Mrs, Hemans, 

" She stood breast high amid the com 
Clasped by the golden light of mom. 
Like the sweetheart of the sun. 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

** On her cheek an autumn flush . 
Deeply ripened — such a blush 
In the'tnidst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with com. 

** Round dark eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

<* And her hat, with shady brim. 
Made her tressy forehead dim ; 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 

" * Sure,' I said, *Heav'n did not mean 
Where I reap thou should'st but glean ; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come. 
Share my harvest and my home.' " 

Thomas Hood, 
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